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cotton.. World’s greatest variety show! 


This page isn’t big enough to list all the different kinds of products made of WEAR. There's nothing like cotton for good, hard all-round wear. Test after test bears this 
out. Your own experience bears it out, too. 
y's mangle 


: : HEAT RESISTANCE. Cotton reacts normally and happily under the heat of toda 
was first cultivated, more uses have been found for it and more people have and electric iron, Cotton can actually be boiled for sterilization. 


cotton. It’s a staggering list, amazing for its variety. Every year, since cotton 


found it gcod. Seventy percent of all the fibers used in this country are cotton. COOLNESS. “Cool as a breeze"—trite but true description of the way cotton clothes feel, | 
In clothes,cotton is cool, clean and comfortable. In industrials. cotton is tough, come summer! 
enduring and reliable. In everything—and it’s in everything —cotton always ABSORBENCY. Cotton's a comfortable fabric to wear because it’s able to absor 
f lik 1 lir peel f tal f di h and then release it quickly through evaporation. 
rforms like a natural revealing a combination of talents found in no other a . : 
” . . ’ PERSPIRATION RESISTANCE. Cotton wins out over perspiration every time, refusing to fade 
textile. or lose strength. 
ne , : . P PERMEABILITY. This $10 word is your assurance of a fabric that allows your bedy 
WASHABILITY. Whether it’s pounded against a stone in a jungle stream or tossed into the breathe.” The technical term is “transpiration of water vapor from the body—most itt 


most deluxe of today’s electric washers, cotton’s a famous washable from way back! 
portant, say the doctors! 


COLOR-FASTNESS. Of all fabrics, cotton is the most color-fast when washed, when exposed Is it any that cotton stars in the world’s greatest variety show? 


to sunlight. Researchers clearly proved it in a seven-year laboratory and practical perform- 
ance study of one thousand garments. NATIONAL CoTToNn CouNcIL, Memphis, Tenn.—New York, N. Y. 
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HOTED IN BRIEF... 


e As public relations comes of age more 
and more serious thinking must be done 
about its aims and objectives. Constructive 
analysis of this many-faceted field will keep 
the PR man’s feet on the ground and pro- 
mote integration of the profession. We think 
Kleber H. Miller and Max Wolff have both 
done significant work along these lines. Mr. 
Miller discusses the field itself and Dr. Wolff 
goes deeply into one important and little 
understood aspect of it. 


e Few persons notice the safe driver, says 
the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Association, 
but everybody sees the unsafe ones. By 
observing and reporting upon the driver hab- 
its of the 27,500 different truck drivers who 
use the Pennsylvania Turnpike every three 
days, PMTA hopes eventually to eliminate 
the practices which have given truck drivers 
a black eye with the public. 


e In addition to increasing sales figures, 
today musical activity is bringing peace of 
mind, release from tensions, solace and en- 
joyment to millions who would not other- 
wise know it — through an intensive PR pro- 
gram developed by Philip Lesly at a time 
when the music industry was on the down- 


grade. 


e When U. S. Steel used film to report to 
stockholders in 1945, the technique was recog- 
nized with an award to the corporation of 
the Bronze “Oscar of Industry” by Financial 
World. William H. Doherty has done a 
round-up story of the new medium for 
annual reports, its advantages and disad- 


vantages. 
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Flight From the City 


O”™ OF THE PRINCIPAL reasons for the existence 
of professional societies is the protection of 
their members’ interests. Consequently, PRSA’s New 
York Chapter should be applauded for its prompt 
and vigorous opposition to the proposal to extend 
New York City’s 3° sales tax to the receipts of PR 
firms. 

In awarding the Chapter this month’s laurel sprig 
we predict that if its point is won the victory will 
be only temporary. Only an optimist can view New 
York’s municipal finances as ever being in sound 
condition. Taxation will continue to swell business 
costs and start more people questioning the advis- 
ability of keeping offices in Manhattan when they 
can operate better elsewhere. 

To the West lies Jersey. The pleasant and well- 
managed communities of Westchester and Fairfield 
Counties spread northward. Why must PR firms re- 
main in New York? White Plains is no farther from 
Grand Central than the Battery is, and doing more 
business by telephone (the Federal tax has been cut) 
would save time as well as expense accounts. 


Employer Relations 


E ARE THE MOST SPOILED working population 
Woer Few reach for the pie in the sky — most 
wait for it to drop. Prosperity has so pampered 
our generation that the two-way aspects of a job are 
overlooked, and many workers forget that full value 
must be given for value received. 

PR men have abetted the personnel office and 
union leaders in permitting this situation to develop. 
While helping build a sense of employer responsi- 
bility we have failed in cultivating the other party 
to the relationship. Now that employment appears 
to be tapering off, we should, in the worker’s inter- 
est, devote some time to improving employer rela- 
tions. 

As a start, we might suggest that the employer 
exact some fringe benefits from his workers: On- 
time arrival, shorter coffee breaks, company-busi- 
ness-on-company-time. As one demand, the employer 
might advance a suggestion that the employe do 
an occasional chore for the company on his own 
time — an application of the old baker’s dozen rule. 

Reverse application of some techniques of em- 
ploye relations can help, too. The worker might 
pat the boss’ back, inquire about his children, boost 
his sagging morale in other ways. He might send 
a little card to mark each anniversary of employ- 


ment. If the worker does none of these things. the 
employer might organize himself into a one-man 
grievance committee. 

In urging salutary practices on his worker clients, 
the PR counsel might draw parallels from an older 
field of PR. He could, for example, point out that 
failure to observe good employer relations princi- 
ples might mark the worker client as an economic 
royalist and even bring about the first minimum 
work law in our times. 


Malapropian Morgan 


ATCHING THE BITING and eye-gouging in the 
Wren Central proxy fight we can’t get too ex- 
cited when a spectator is hit by one of the contes- 
tants flung from the ring. But, we are moved (by 
popular request) to comment on one of these inci- 
dental injuries — that caused by a paid advertise- 
ment signed by Henry C. Alexander, president of 
J. P. Morgan & Co., Inc. ' 

Speaking of Mr. White, who as president of 
the New York Central, Mr. Alexander says: “He is 
not a public relations artist. He is a product of hard 
work and devotion to his job rather than to self- 
aggrandizement.” 

We're as hide-tough as any banker and don’t 
flinch under Mr. Alexander’s prose, as some of our 
refined friends do. But we dimly recall the headline 
“Mighty Midget Meets Morgan” and wonder about 
public relations in the stratosphere of high finance. 
And, we're revising our own WHO’s WHO entry to 
read: “He has a respectable address—Madison 
Avenue, not Wall Street. He is not a banker: he has 
never watered a stock, foreclose a mortgage, or de- 
spoiled a single widow or orphan. He is, instead, a 
public relations man who by hard work etc., ete.. 
etc.” 


Statistic 


OMMUNICATION hath the power to drive men 
C mad. If you doubt this, just have your secre- 
tary keep tab on the mail for a while. Recently we 
had this done for a 10-day period. Results: Daily 
average, 27 pieces; of these, 18 daily required per- 
sonal handling; only 4 went from secretary to waste 
basket; and 5 to other people for follow-up. To 
these, add conferences, phone calls, meetings, and 
a few moments for creative solitude (scheduled but 
rarely taken) and you know why the battered brief- 
case makes a round trip home-to-office each day. 
and why people in this business invite breakdowns 
and ulcers and drop dead of heart attacks. 
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PR—an inward look 


By Kleber R. Miller Assistant Director of Public Relations, Hawaii Employers Council 


Many people (including us) will disagree with points raised in 
Mr. Miller's essay. It is presented to readers as a provocative 


essay that should stimulate constructive discussion.—Editor. 


“Know your own bone; gnaw at it, bury it, 
unearth it, and gnaw at it still.” 


—-Henry Davin THOREAU. 


anpora’s Box held relatively minor 
ises compared to those unleashed 
when some studious public relations man. 
enveloped in a struggle to rationalize his 
calling, coined—and, worst of all, circu- 
lated—the idea that public relations in- 
volves “doing the right thing, then tell- 
ing the public about it.” 

A theologian probably would attack 
the axiom right off as being sinful, in- 
volving, as it so manifestly does, the sin 
of pride, and reminiscent of the Scribes 
and Pharisees: “all their works they do 
for to be seen of men...” 

But the fundamental difficulty created 
by this principle is that the public rela- 
tions man is automatically involved in 
the question of what is “right.” And the 
question is significant both as to the 
“doing” and its handmaiden, the “tell- 
ing.” 

This proposition has been the source 
of some discomfiture for the brethren in 
the trade for a number of years, as evi- 
denced by the continuing effort to partici- 
pate in determining “policy” (at least 
insofar as it affects public relations) and 
by the school which holds that the first 
step in establishing professional integ- 
tity is a “willingness to resign.” 

The assumptions of these attitudes and 
efforts are that if one is required to 
serve as the public advocate of a given 
policy, one should—for the sake of at 
least intellectual integrity—participate 
in its determination, and secondly that 
the practitioner should have a sufficiently 
clear concept of what is “right,” and a 
suficiently insistent conscience, to dis- 
own (and condemn? ) 
that concept. 

What I wish to pose here is not the 
question of whether it is proper to do 
what is right—for there is no gainsaying 
it—but the question of whether the pub- 
lic relations practitioner realizes the 
depth of the moral considerations  in- 
volved in the techniques which he seeks 


any travesty on 


dune, 1954 


to perfect and the ends he is almost 
certain to serve. 

If we assume that once the fee—or the 
paycheck—has changed hands, the PR 
man’s freedom of choice between good and 
evil has been purchased irrevocably (for 
the stipulated period). then the question 
can be dismissed as a non sequitur. But if 
we assume that even in the most. inti- 
mate client relationship he maintains a 
degree of freedom of conscience—plus a 
sense of “ought.” of compulsion to exer- 
cise it—then the fundamental moral ques- 
tions must be answered. 

In its haste to become a “profession.” 


public relations searches for standards 
of integrity. And in so doing it would 
be well to recall the condemnation re- 
corded by St. Luke: “And he said, Woe 
unto you also, ye lawyers! for ye lade 
men with burdens grievous to be borne, 
and ye yourselves touch not the burdens 
with one of your fingers.” It is impos- 
sible to counsel a man on his course of 
action. and also to escape responsibility 
for it, even if his action is contrary to 
your counsel. 

Integrity involves the idea of whole- 
ness. and the idea of center. If we are 
a whole, or complete, profession then we 


“But suppose we’re not mentally superior either.” 


Reproduced by permission. 
Copr. 1954 The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 
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have a center, a frame of reference, a 
Our 
relationship to this whole, this center, 
personal integrity. So 
when we are about the business of creat- 
ing the wholeness, then it’s high time we 
do some thorough thinking about what's 
going into it. 


point of departure, a metaphysic. 


describes our 


Engineering of consent 


Public relations involves: 


1. A technique for accomplishing cer- 
tian ends; 

2. Agreement, expressed or implied, 
that those ends are good. 


Public relations technique involves the 
mechanics of what may be called “the 
engineering of consent.” This 
adapting policy to the prevailing psycho- 
logical climate, or vice versa. Certain 
concrete acts may be required of your 
principal. He has to do something. A 
good many public relations men like to 
call this “doing the right thing.” It 
means doing the sort of thing that will 
win the applause of the group you are 
trying to influence. This implies some- 
thing that is perhaps best described as 
“showing your heart's in the right place.” 
It also involves a course of affirmative 
acts designed to remove sources of fric- 
tion and frustration. These acts, how- 
ever, are not necessarily to be consid- 


means 


ered ends in themselves since they may 
be undertaken only to accomplish a fur- 
ther purpose, such as labor-management 
harmony, or favorable legislation, or an 
improved sales record. 

The “good” thing in many cases is not 
done or sought for its own sake. It’s like 
saying: “If he thinks I’m a nice guy, 
then he'll buy my product. Therefore, 
I'll try to convince him that I’m a nice 
guy (although I hate his guts).” Even 
here, however, we are still in the realm 
of technique. We might say “Honesty is 
the best policy,” which, incidentally, is 
a far different thing than saying “Honesty 
is the right policy.” We infer that if 
honesty were not the best available policy 
(to achieve our ends) we would choose 
something else. 

A second part of the PR technique is 
“tell ’em about it.” First you do the 
right thing, and then you communicate 
that fact to your audience. Some people 
believe that communication is an_ art. 
Others contend that it is a science. I 
think most of us will agree that, at this 
writing, it is a mixture. 

Perhaps, however, it is moving into 
the area of scientific technique. Maybe 


the day is not far off when we will be 
able to take a communication problem, 
feed it into a calculating machine, and 
have it deliver the program, the copy, 
and the ad schedule. That will reduce 
the PR practitioner to the status of a 
laboratory technician. The trend seems 
to be in that direction. 


Implication 

What are the implications of these 
techniques which we are told will one 
day be available to us? The principal 
assumption is that the PR practitioner 
will be able to create, on any desired 
scale, a climate of opinion and emotion 
that is most favorable to the cause or the 
client he represents. He will be able to 
do this with unfailing accuracy . . . bar- 
ring the possible effects of a defect in 
his calculating machine. 

All of this presupposes that the per- 

fection of technique in “telling about it” 
is possible in rearranging human ideas 
and relationships. Just as it is possible, 
through the alchemy of nuclear physics, 
to change the composition of matter, it 
should theoretically be possible to read- 
just the beliefs and attitudes of a group 
of people to conform with a_precon- 
ceived and prescribed pattern. 
/ For instance, through adroit applica- 
tion of psychology and social physics it 
should be possible for the public relations 
man to transform left-wing union lead- 
ership into an enthusiastic corps of Chris- 
tians and ideological capitalists. (This 
assumes that the union has not mastered 
these same techniques and set about con- 
verting the Christians and capitalists. ) 

When the PR man sets about the work 
of “telling” the public about the “right 
thing” that’s been done, the public must 
assume that the PR man actually believes 
it is right. It must be recognized that 
this is the source of much of the cynicism 
about PR, both in management circles 
and among the laity, since the PR man 
serves as a tool for an over-riding eco- 
nomic power which, for its own expedi- 
ency, may take contrary positions on suc- 
cessive days. 

Likewise, the PR man is continually 
faced with the question—which he may 
or may not recognize—of whether the end 
justifies the means. In employing the 
variety of techniques available, what de- 
gree of intensity is proper in seeking to 
arouse desire, hatred, envy, cupidity, hope 
of immediate reward, or any of the great 
gamut of human emotions on which he 
must play? The question of degree is 
unavoidable. Its importance is brought 
most forcefully to light by public pro- 


tests which follow outrageous advertising 
claims. 


Discipline of human will 


Kenneth Boulding. professor of ¢¢o. 
nomics at the University of Michigan, has 
urged that “An increase in human power 

. makes all the more important the 
question of the discipline of the human 
will . . . If we can get what we want, 
the question of whether we want the right 
things becomes acutely important.” He 
states the question quite dramatically jn 
this fashion: 


“A world of unseen dictatorship jg 
conceivable, still using the forms of demo. 
cratic government, in which education 


has been replaced by training, in which | 
government creates artificially the public | 


opinion which keeps it in power, in which 
‘loyalty’ investigations corrupt the whole 
system of communications, in which only 
‘safe’ ideas are expressed, in which love 
of country is corroded by conscription 
and integrity is swallowed up in ex. 
pediency, and in which the springs of 
technical, as well as of moral, progress 
are eventually dried up. The cleverer we 
are and the more we know, the more 
thoroughly we may damn ourselves.” 


Remolding public attitude 

William H. Whyte, Jr., has dealt with 
this problem of ends as specifically ap- 
plied to the public relations man. He 
says: 


. the PR man rises above such 
mundane matters as representing com- 
panies and products; now he has the 
responsibility of conditioning and re. 
molding the public attitude on ideas.” He 
restates Boulding’s question also: “ 


when we turn from the mechanics of | 


social engineering to the justification for 
it, it becomes apparent that there is a 
rather knotty problem. 


For once the | 


premise is granted that social engineer | 


ing can affect man’s attitudes and be- 
havior, two questions necessarily follow: 


(1) how are the ‘correct’ attitudes and - 


‘good’ ends to be determined? and (2) 
who is to determine them?” 

And finally Whyte draws this pathetic 
picture: “If our society comes to an end 
it will not be with a bang or a whimper. 


The sound track will be the soft tinkle 


of rimless glasses on a conference table.” 

One of the fundamental considerations 
involved here is the right to manipulate 
human personality. Whyte points oil 
that “social engineering bears some It 
semblance to the ‘human relations’ schod 
of Elton Mayo and his followers. But 
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sing where the latter shy at the thought of 
manipulating men, the social engineers 
suffer no such qualms.” 

In a completely different context, yet 
eco- dealing with the same philosophical prob- 
has lem, Richard M. Weaver asserts that 
yWer “the art of manipulating personalities 
the obviously presumes a disrespect for per- 
man sonality. Only in a splintered commun- 
vant, ity, where the spirit is starved to the point 
right of atrophy could such imposture 

He flourish.” 
ly in 
Business journals and PR 
ip is It can perhaps be argued with validity 
lemo- that business journals do not represent 
ation the public relations approach. But they 
vhich certainly are closely attuned to the atti- 
ublic | tudes of top management. And PR has 
which | frequently been described as the servant 
whole of business management. 
only A writer in Public Opinion Quarterly 
love finds that “the concept of human nature 
iption | implicit in the basic political ideas of 
n ex the business journals is not compli- 
gs of | mentary to the individual . . . The dis- 
ygress | trust of human intelligence which char- 
er we acterizes the political ideas of these busi- 
more ness journals is intensified by the busi- 
ness community's tactics of persuasion 
... Values, ethics, morals tend to be ad- 
vertised, not analyzed. The citizen is to 
t with be manipulated (that word again) into 
ly ap- acceptance of the identification of democ- 
n. He racy and capitalism in the same manner 
as the advertisements identify a particular 
» soap with marital bliss...” 
com: Public relations men, therefore, are in- 
as the | Volved in something much more crucial 
nd re | than keeping a client happy or than sat- 
s.”He isfactory results from a promotional 
_ campaign. As this growing occupation 
tics of | Matures, it reaches out for improving 
ion for | techniques in the process of influencing 
re isa | the public will. Not yet. perhaps, but 
ce the | some juncture in its development, the 
gineer- | ‘ull implications of the techniques it 
ind be | has acquired will be dramatically out- 
follow: | lined, and the decision that will have 
les and - to be made at that time will be a moral 
nd (2) | > me. 
pathetic Two roads 
an end Two roads seem open to public rela- 
himper. tions: (1) to be content with the role of 
it tinkle “communication specialist,” or (2) to 
» table” | Strive for true professional status. In 
erations | the first instance the PR man will be 
nipulate able to rise to heights of secondary mag- 
ints out f nitude (vice president in charge of .. .) 
some te | because of an intimate practical knowl- 
s’ school | edge of the mechanics of getting ideas 
rs. But } @&ross. But he will scarcely question 
Journal June, 1954 


those ideas. 


He will be most scientific 
in the application of the latest discoveries 
about mass psychology. 

Jose Ortega y Gasset suggests that “if 
the specialist is ignorant of the inner 
philosophy of the science he cultivates. 
he is much more radically ignorant of the 
historical conditions requisite for its con- 
tinuation; that is to say: how society and 
the heart of man are to be organized in 
order that there may continue to be in- 
vestigators (specialists ).” 

I do not mean here to disparage the 
role of the communication — specialist. 
There must always be hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. Quite as much joy 
and sense of creativity is open to the 
bricklayer (the union permitting) as to 
the architect, provided they are both 
convinced that the structure is worthwhile. 
This is merely to describe the calling in 
terms of a limited objective. 


Public opinion is not new 

It may help to put things in perspective 
to recall that public opinion is not a 
20th century discovery. Ortega y Gasset 
suggests that “it may be thought that 
the sovereignty of public opinion was an 
invention of the lawyer Danton, in 1789, 
or of Saint Thomas Aquinas in the 13th 
century,” whereas, “the law of public 
opinion is the universal law of gravita- 
tion in political history.” To rule meant 
to control, @r/ lead, public opinion. As 
Tallyrand said to Napoleon: “You can 
do everything with bayonets, Sire, except 
sit on them.” (American armies abroad 
are learning this the hard way.) 

To achieve true professional status, 
the PR practitioner must be aware that 
in times past public opinion has been in- 
fluenced as effectively, albeit not as 
quickly, as it is today, and he must also 
seek out “the inner philosophy of the 
science he cultivates.” 

I shall not dare to describe this inner 
philosophy since, for one thing, I ques- 
tion whether it exists. In fact, there 
seems a disposition to believe that it is 
not necessary, that such a thing is “im- 
practical,” and therefore slightly un- 
American. This is precisely the approach 
I challenge, and while there are others 
who also contend against it, I see little 
progress toward formulation of a posi- 
tive substitute. In other words, what 
are we “for”? 


Where are we going? 


If we desire the “wholeness” mentioned 
earlier, we must decide where we are 
going, to what end we are perfecting 


technique. The law has a presumed dedi- 
cation to justice—an ideal only imper- 
fectly understood and nowhere realized. 
Medicine searches for the means of 
health, but discovers new maladies—al- 
though the increase in life expectancy 
is tangible evidence of its achievement. 
. what? Free 
enterprise? (but what is its inner phil- 


The 


course they are “propagandists”). 


Public Relations serves . . 


osophy ? ) Cominform? 

If we acquire the scientific powers of 
influencing opinion we seek, will they 
be available to all? To charlatan and 
honest man? If that day comes, how- 
shall no doubt find that the 
terms charlatan and honest man _ have 


ever, we 


been expunged from human knowledge 
as being non-objective. emotionally load- 
ed. We shall, perhaps, find the same 
people labeled maladjusted and ad- 
justed. 

There are some pressing paradoxes. 
For instance, the commercial 
effect of denying a man PR counsel in 
the promotion of any product? Would 
such denial infringe his property rights? 
Is PR bound to its economic context? 
Or does it have independent authority? 
Has PR any ideas on “how society and 
the heart of man are to be organized?” 

I am confident that these questions, 
and others of deeper import, have been 
examined by the leaders in the PR field. 
I am not so confident that they have 
found answers that provide a solid foun- 
dation for going somewhere. 


what is 


When we presume, as professionals, to 
offer our counsel on “doing the right 
thing” to all sorts and conditions of 
causes, we immediately invite an exami- 
nation of our own standards. The tech- 
nical perfection occasionally suggested 
here is scarcely in the immediate future, 
but our search for it presupposes that 
we intend to use it. 
for what? 

If I have provided no answers here, 
I shall not be so rash as to contend that 
there are none. 


The question is: 


If this serves to stir 
some questionings, some inner conflict, 
we shall no doubt learn and gain from 
it. Perhaps we should heed Browning’s 
observation that 


. when the fight begins within 
himself, 
A man’s worth something. 
stoops o’er his head, 
Satan looks up between his feet— 
both tug— 

He’s left, himself, in the middle: the 
soul wakes 

And grows.” e e 


God 
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Vigil on the highway 


By Robertson C. Cameron 


Public Relations Director 
Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. 


T" TRUCK ACCIDENT rate on Pennsyl- 
vania highways, particularly on the 
Turnpike, was shockingly high. Under- 
standably, an outraged public vocally 
condemned the entire trucking industry. 
The upshot: thousands of good, safe 
drivers were caught in a vise of bad pub- 
lic relations—a vise set and tightened 
by a small reckless minority. That was in 
1948. 

Faced with a bad press and public ill 
will, Edward Gogolin, vice president and 
general manager of the Pennsylvania Mo- 
tor Truck Association, decided some fast 
action to correct a messy situation was in 
the cards. He recommended that the 
PMTA Accident Prevention Conference 
set up a cooperative safety patrol to ob- 
serve the truck drivers. “If we do a good 
policing job on ourselves,” he argued, 
“we'll reduce truck accidents and encour- 
age safe, courteous driving.” 

Gogolin’s idea, put into action five 
years ago, now is famous as the Pennsy]l- 
vania Plan for Cooperative Safety Patrol. 
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It has grown into an interstate network 
of safety patrols that has tangibly con- 
tributed to highway safety and helped 
build untold good will. 


The percentage declines 


Specifically, during the year of 1951 
trucks operated approximately 23% of 
the total mileage on the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike and caused 24.2% of the fatal 
accidents. 

During the year of 1952 trucks operated 
25% of the total mileage and caused only 
16.8% of the fatal accidents. 

The record in 1953 was 26% against 
16.5% and to date in 1954 (first quarter) 
trucks have operated approximately 28% 
of the total mileage and have caused only 
11.7% of the fatal accidents. 

While the results of safety activities are 
hard to measure, state police and truck- 
ing industry officials believe the coop- 
erative patrol plan has played a domi- 
nant part in effecting this sharp reduction 
in truck involvement in accidents. 


A Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. Safety Paty 
observer reports to his office by mobile tele. 
phone on a particularly significant check. Late 
a written report will be cleared through ty 
PMTA office. 


The object of the cooperative safe 
patrol is to keep truck and bus operators 
informed of what their drivers do o 
the highways. The plan’s slogan might 
well be: “You watch my trucks and ['] 
watch yours.” It’s all on a voluntary basis, 

This is how it works. Any person hay. 
ing a business interest in highway trans. 
portation may become a safety patrolman, 
He has to pledge to PMTA that he will 
report, without prejudice, all good and 
bad driving practices observed while on 
the highway. He then receives a member. 
ship card with a code number, report 
pads and a supply of envelopes imprinted 


with PMTA’s address in Harrisburg. 


Operating instructions 


He also gets a set of carefully worded 
operating instructions, speedometer cali: 
bration certificates (this to insure that 
his speedometer is always accurate) and 


goes on the mailing list for a monthly 
bulletin and other pertinent highway 
safety data. The new observer also carries 
highway hazard report cards, on which 
he can relay to PMTA headquarters the 
location of unsafe conditions which he'd 
like PMTA to bring to the attention of ) 
the proper governmental authorities. 
Out on the road, the safety patrolman 
watches out for both good and bad driv- 
ing performances, notes license plate | 


numbers, company numbers and owner | 
ship. At coffee or service stops, he fills in ) 
his reports, mails them to PMTA. 
Some patrol cars are equipped wih | 
mobile telephone and automatic cameras 
which record speedometer readings in the 
patrol car, together with license plates, | 
and other identifying data on the 4 
served vehicle. Tape recorders or dicta | 
ting machines which enable the observer - 
to “talk” his report for later transcription 
and mailing to PMTA are not uncommon. 
Some of the cars are marked by the 0 
operating company, and some are not. 
At PMTA, Safety Director 0. D. 
(Mike) Shipley takes charge. Repotts 
are checked, one copy kept on fil, 
and the original mailed immediately ® 
the truck or bus operator whose driver 
has been observed, with a form letter 0 
transmittal. The reports never include the 
observer’s name, only his code number 
In this way the authenticity of the reper 
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may be checked through Harrisburg and 
the neutrality of the observer maintained. 


When PMTA launched the safety 
patrol in 1948, with the public blessing 
of James H. Duff, who 
then, it bought three cars, painted them 
white and lettered them with special 


was governor 


identification. Three staff members were 
put behind the wheels to act as patrol 
members in conjunction with their regu- 
lar travels over the state on PMTA 


business. 


The idea clicks 


The Safety Patrol idea clicked and 
before long fifty Pennsylvania truck and 
bus companies joined it. Today there are 
957 men actively engaged in this opera- 
tion. About 75 per cent of these men are 
full-time safety men whose services are 
contributed by individual motor trans- 
port firms. They get patrol cars, salaries 
and traveling expenses from their compa- 
nies. The cost: from $12,000 to $15,000 
a year for each full-time safety patrolman. 

The part-time safety patrolmen are 
truck and bus executives, representatives 
from insurance brokers, industry suppli- 
ers, government officials (state and local). 
oil companies and various regional safety 
councils. They come from many states 
outside of Pennsylvania. 

Since the Patrol is composed largely 
of volunteer and privately sponsored pa- 
trolmen, there is no planned attempt by 
PMTA to assign the cooperating mem- 
they scattered 
throughout the state, making observations 


bers. In general are 


and reports wherever they happen to be. 
However, when problem areas develop. 
Shipley will set up a selective patrol to 
determine the cause of accidents in that 
vicinity and develop corrective measures. 

Of course, members of the patrol have 
no police power. They have no right to 
stop any truck unless it is their own 
company’s. However, where safety is 
jeopardized due to mechanical trouble 
and the driver obviously is unaware of 
the danger then observers go to all 
lengths to prevent accidents. 

All patrol cars carry light bulbs, fuses. 
tape, wire and other materials for repair- 
ing lighting systems. They also carry 
first-aid and fire-fighting equipment. 
ropes, blankets, etc. Many a_ private 
motorist, too, will testify to the efficient 
aid of the PMTA patrol. 

Cooperation with the Pennsylvania 
State Police—both on and off the Turn- 
pike—and with local enforcement officials 
has been good. In the beginning, the 
police were a little suspicious of the 
plan, fearing that the highway patrol 
was out to whitewash the truck drivers or 
interfere with their enforcement job. The 
program’s success has changed that atti- 
tude. 


Results tell the story 


How has the program worked out? 
The results tell the story. Some 18.000 
reports have been written since the Safety 
Plan got underway in 1948. Almost half 
of this sum was written in 1953, proving 
how solidly it has been accepted. Cur- 


Pennsylvania Motor Truck Assn. Safety Patrol observer George Williams (right), who is the safety 
supervisor of All-State Freight Line, Akron, Ohio, discusses a problem with one of his drivers on 
the Pennsylvania Turnpike. 
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rently reports pour into Shipley’s desk 
at the rate of 1,000 a month. 

The Plan has _ been 
adopted and similar plans are now in 


Pennsylvania 


operation in many states including New 
Jersey, Ohio, Maryland, Indiana, North 


Carolina, Connecticut, Michigan, and 
Tennessee. 
Interchange of information 

The American Trucking Association 


has adopted a standard observation report 
form for the use of all the states and a 
complete interchange of information and 
mutual assistance in mailing of reports 
is now in effect between the states that 
have set up cooperative patrols. 

The PMTA patrol plan has contrib- 
uted tangibly to safety improvement in 
the trucking industry—not only Pennsy]l- 
vania but throughout the U. S. 

By continuously publicizing the plan, 
PMTA has made the public aware that 
the trucking industry is trying hard to 
improve the safety-consciousness of truck 
and bus operators. The knowledge that 
a small army of observers on the high- 
ways, mostly in unidentifiable cars, is re- 
porting to his boss, prompts would-be 
unsafe drivers to use more discretion. 
The psychological effect enhances the 
patrol’s value. 

The public relations results, backed 
by accident statistics, are recognizable 
and measurable. Newspapers and maga- 
zines have carried many favorable stories 
about the PMTA safety patrols. Member- 
ship in the Plan continues to grow with 
leaps and bounds. 


We're on our way 


Summing up the Pennsylvania Plan’s 
accomplishments, Mr. Shipley says: 

“We haven't licked our problem yet by 
any means, but we are on our way. By 
observing and reporting upon driver 
habits we hope eventually to eliminate 
the practices which give us a black eye 
with the public. 

“On the Turnpike we have an especi- 
ally tough problem. Turnpike Commis- 
sion statistics show us that 27,500 differ- 
ent truck drivers use the Pike every three 
days. Few persons notice the safe driver; 
everybody sees the unsafe ones. From the 
few, all drivers become ‘bad’ in the eyes 
of the public—just like the proverbial 
bad apple that eventually makes all the 
others in the barrel bad. 

“We want to improve the habits of the 
bad drivers. We hope the Pennsylvania 
Plan will spread to every state in the 
Union—and we feel sure it will.” e « 
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Activities and services of the American Music 
Conference are outlined to music educators at 
the bienniel Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Here Dr. John C. Kendel, executive vice 
president of AMC, points out the variety of 
AMC services to Mrs. J. W. Heylmun, an official 
of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


PR puts America 
on the 
bandwagon 


By Philip Lesly 


President, The Philip Lesly Company 


HE PUBLIC RELATIONS program of the 

American Music Conference has at- 
tracted considerable attention for three 
reasons: 


1. It is a rare instance in which an 
industry-sponsored public relations pro- 
gram is clearly credited with stimulating 
millions of people to action. 


2. It is an even more rare instance of 
a declining industry not only being re- 
vived, but turned into a boom industry. 
That this has been done almost entirely 
through public relations is even more 
notable. 


3. It is a clear example of how an in- 
dustry can benefit itself through dedica- 
tion to a non-commercial public service 
program aimed at building the atmos- 
phere in which the industry can grow, 
without any product promotion. 


The musical merchandise industry was 
the only important industry in America 
whose sales declined between 1937 and 
1939. It seemed to be doomed by various 
social forces: the automobile and outside 
diversions were keeping people out of 
their homes; radio and the phonograph 
seemed to be making musical instruments 
the vicitims of technological progress; 
labor-saving devices seemed to be making 
people shy away from anything that re- 
quired work or learning before it could 
be enjoyed; the emphasis on manliness 
in men and sophistication in women 
seemed to make the person who liked 
music a sissy. 


After World War II, when production 


of musical instruments was _ resumed, 
leaders of the industry decided something 
must be done. In 1946 they called to- 
gether representatives of all the trade 
associations in the industry to consider 
what could be done. More than thirty 
public relations firms were interviewed, 
and we were retained to carry out the 
program we recommended. 

In July, 1947, the American Music 
Conference was chartered and a head- 
quarters staff was organized. A Board of 
Trustees was formed consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the various trade associa- 
tions that contribute funds. They are the 
Band Instrument Manufacturers Associa- 
tions that contribute funds. Other con- 
tributions come from individual manu- 
facturers of radio-phonographs, records 
and publishers of sheet music. 

The first major step was a nation-wide 
survey, the first ever made on musical 
activity. It involved interviews with 15,566 
people in 4,537 families, and revealed 
that while 85 per cent believed music 
should be a basic subject in schools, on 
the same basis as other subjects, only 
eight per cent of children in schools were 
receiving any music instruction beyond 
rudimentary singing. 

On the basis of the survey and a thor- 
ough analysis of the industry itself, in- 
cluding distribution, four objectives were 
established for the public relations pro- 
gram ——all pointing toward the basic ob- 
jective of increasing participation in 
music among all segments of the Ameri- 


can population, and particularly among 
school-age children. 


1. To make the public music con. 
scious; to make people recognize that 
participation in music is desirable in the 
lives of adults and children. 


2. To make parents and educators real- 
ize the benefits of music as a form of ex 
pression, a means of emotional outlet, a 
wholesome use of leisure time . . . espe: 
cially for children. 


3. To develop an active demand for 
music as a basic subject in schools, avail- 
able to all children on the same basis as 
other subjects. 


4. To support the work of the AMC 
field staff in stimulating local groups to 
work for increased musical activity. 


This program has had an important at- 
vantage, since there is virtually no one 
who is opposed to the concept of music 
in people’s lives. Rather than opposition. 
we faced resistance due to indifference, 
pressures of other interests or demands 
on time, prejudice against “sissy” activ: 
ties, and so on. 

On the other hand, we had to change 
the attitudes and habits of a nation o! 
150,000,000 people on a total public rele 
tions budget that has averaged about $35. 
000 a year. We had the very severe prob 
lem of making the convenience-loving 
American public take up an activity thal 
cannot be enjoyed until after a period ¢ 
painstaking, sometimes tedious, instruc 
tion. And we had to show real progres 
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i a short time, in order to assure con- 
tinued financial support. 

This meant. of course. that every phase 
of the program had to be aimed at reach- 
ing masses with every dollar. No activ- 
ity aimed at reaching individuals could 
be justified. unless those individuals in 
tun could influence hundreds or thou- 
gnds of others. This rules out such 
things as handout literature to be dis- 
iributed to individual prospective play- 
es of instruments. We had to provide 
the magnifying glass that multiplied the 
impact of every word we issued. 

For this reason, the AMC program has 
had three prongs: 


1. Working with national organizations 
that have members or representatives in 
all parts of the country and can thereby 
provide a grass-roots working organiza- 
tion. Once these groups were coordinated 
with AMC, our materials could be as- 
sured of influencing hundreds or thou- 
sands of persons, at all points of the map. 
Groups with whom AMC has worked co- 
operatively include the Music Educators 
National Conference, Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, 4-H, National Industrial Recrea- 
tion Association, National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, and others. 


2. Publicity——of many types and reach- 
ing many different audiences. Develop- 
ment of one message in any of the media 
we have used assured us of reaching 
from 2,000 to 20,000,000 persons at a 
time. 


3. Field work by a staff of music edu- 
cators, who work with local educators. 
industrial recreation groups. community 
leaders and others to help set up music 
programs and to demonstrate new mass 
teaching methods to large groups of 
teachers. 


The work with other organizations has 
involved constant contact and coopera- 
tion; arranging for speakers and exhibits 
al meetings; providing literature for dis- 
tribution to members; helping with prep- 
aation of their own literature; providing 
know-how manuals for use by their mem- 
ters in establishing musical groups and 
many other activities. 

Publicity has been extremely diversified 
and very extensive. It has included: 


* National magazines. During the 
period of less than seven years, AMC 
tas been responsible for more than 120 
major articles in magazines of mass cir- 
culation. All of these articles contributed 
directly to one of the four objectives . .. 
ill helped make the American public 
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recognize the desirability of taking up 
music and having their children receive 
music instruction. 

@ Radio. Activity in radio has been 
very extensive. One service has resulted 
in more than 125,000 one-minute com- 
mentaries on music and musical activity 
a year, on stations of all sizes in all parts 
of the country. Another results in use 
of a five-minute script aimed at house- 
wives by between 225 and 250 stations 
each month. There have been several 
network panel discussions on music, plus 
more than 100 local station discussions. 


e Television. A series of low-cost TV 
segments of five minutes each has resulted 
in more than 95 telecasts. Interviews on 
both network and local shows have been 
numerous. 


e Movies. AMC has helped develop 
or contributed to the effectiveness of sev- 
eral movies. 


Newspapers. The variety and vol- 
ume of newspaper publicity have been 
very heavy. About 105,000 newspaper 
stories have been published to date. 
These include many stories carried by 
the wire services, syndicates and special- 
ized services. 


e@ Specialized publications. These in- 
clude specially prepared stories as well 
as generally released articles in educa- 
tion, religious, fraternal, organization, 
company, business, industrial and scien- 
tific publications. The total number has 
been more than 750. 


e Slidefilms. Three full-color sound 
slidefilms have been produced, for show- 
ing to school groups, educators and com- 
munity organizations. They have been 
shown to more than 3.000.000 persons to 
date and have demonstrated their effec- 
tiveness through many actual musical 
organizations that have been formed after 
their showing. 


e Literature and manuals. Leaflets, re- 
prints of articles and how-to-do-it manuals 
have been prepared and distributed where 
they can be effective. Frequently they 
are sold at cost to firms in the music in- 
dustry, eliminating cost to AMC. 


©@ Clipsheet. AMC News is issued bi- 
monthly to editors of newspapers, maga- 
zines, specialized publications and syn- 
dicates, to help them carry AMC material 
to their large audience. 


e Trade publicity. Keeping the music 
industry informed and activating it to 
action in taking advantage of the in- 
creased interest in music has been a 


basic part of the program. This includes 
a published AMC Bulletin, extensive pub- 
licity in the trade press, and educational 
activities at industry meetings. 

Guidance of advertising and pro- 
motional activities of members of the in- 
dustry. Early in AMC’s existence a study 
of industry advertising revealed that al- 
most all of it was aimed at selling wood, 
wire, felt and brass instead of music— 
the enjoyment and benefits to be derived 
from these products. Education of the 
industry and proved effectiveness of 
AMC’s own emphasis on the benefits of 
music have resulted in a substantial shift 
toward this appeal. Today the volume 
of advertising by the commercial firms 
in the music industry is at least three 
times as great as before. 


AMC has also conducted for the past 
four years an Annual Advertising Awards 
Competition to honor those advertise- 
ments for non-musical products or serv- 
ices that most effectively use music as a 
theme. The number of advertisements 
eligible for these awards has increased 
from 62 the first year to 260 in 1953. 

There are several ways to measure the 
success of this AMC program. One is 
sales figures—and it is important to re- 
member that there has been no adver- 
tising paid for by AMC in this program, 
that effectiveness has been just as great 
in areas that have had no television until 
recently and that all means of analyzing 
causes of the boom in music point to this 
program as the primary cause of the 
growth. Sales at retail of the musical 
merchandise industry in 1939 (exclusive 
of records, radios, phonographs) were 
$89,000,000. In 1953 they were more 
than $330.000.000 by present estimates. 
Inflation alone would account for about 
one-third of this growth. 

But AMC’s success can be measured 
in a more significant way—in terms of 
human values. Today musical activity 
is bringing peace of mind, release from 
tensions, solace and enjoyment to mil- 
lions who would otherwise not know it. 
It is enriching the lives of millions of 
children with something they will never 
grow too old to enjoy . . . providing them 
with a companion that will never desert 
them. 

“Music.” said Addison, “is as close to 
Heaven as we come here on earth.” We 
like to think we are making possible a 
richer life for more and more Americans 
. . . and that continued success of this 
program will do as much for the welfare 
of this country as we can have the privi- 
lege to perform. e e 
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Retiring President John E. Russell of the Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association made his report to 


the membership through a 16 mm. sound-color film. 


Film for the annual report 


By William H. Doherty 


Assistant to the Vice President 
Hawaiian Sugar Planters’ Association 


OR THREE QUARTERS of a century the 
pa growers of the Territory of 
Hawaii have told their story each year 
through the medium of a printed report. 

This year they tried 16 millimeter 
film, in sound and color. The results? 
According to Roy J. Leffingwell. public 
relations director of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association (an agricultural as- 
sociation which unites the twenty-eight 
Hawaiian sugar plantations), the plan 
was successful and inexpensive. 

Before attempt tell the 
Hawaiian experience, and relate it to 


is made to 


that of other mainland firms and organi- 
zations which employ motion pictures for 
this important PR function, it might be 
explained that Mr. Leffingwell was the 
prime mover and the hardest worker in 
the Hawaiian project, and even took a 
great deal of the footage himself. Might 
his views be a bit biased in favor of 
film? 

“Not at all.” he told us. “Our costs 
totaled just under $5,000, for four prints. 
In Hawaii alone with two prints we ex- 
pect a bed-rock minimum of 24.000 view- 
ers of the film through direct showings, 
and at least 100,000 more through tele- 
vision, this year alone. 

“That doesn’t include the showings in 


California, the center of our refining 
operations, or in Washington and New 
York, from which our mainland repre- 
sentatives deal with government officials 
and spokesmen for other domestic as 
well as foreign sugar producers, refiners 
and _ brokers. 

“Without trying to estimate the main- 
land audience, I am sure we have our 
costs down to less than one cent per 
contact.” 

The Hawaiian sugar industry’s printed 
and illustrated report for 1952, I knew. 
cost approximately thirty cents each, in- 
The contrast in cost 
between the printed and filmed versions 


cluding mailing. 


was so great, that it was thought a little 
digging on the subject might turn up 
something useful for my PR_ brethren 
who may be considering filming their 
annual story. This study proved an eye- 
opener for me. 

As one would expect, the Hawaiian 
sugar film illustrated the highlights of 
the year’s activity, the coordinated ef- 
forts of scientists, supervisors and em- 
ployes in the fields, mills, experiment sta- 
tions and refineries to bring in the 1953 
crop. Shots were made on all the sugar- 
growing islands; the Hawaiian planta- 


tion-owned refinery at Crockett. Cali- 


fornia; the experiment station on Fiji; 
around Washington, D. C. and Wall 
Street. New York, the centers of govern. 
ment and trade relations: Beltsville. 
Maryland, at the U. S. government's agri. 
cultural experimental station, and Peoria, 
Illinois, and Camas, Washington, where 
by-products research is under way. 
Narration was mainly by the retiring 
E. Russell. Mainland 
viewers generally agreed the film gaye 
them a much broader insight into all 
phases of the island industry. while those 


president, John 


in Hawaiian audiences saw, mostly for 
the first time, the away from home as. 
pects of their far-flung industry. 
Admittedly the $5,000 cost was a bar- 
gain. It was achieved, Leffingwell ex. 
plained, by having much of the footage 
supplied by the HSPA’s own PR staff; 
splicing of unused shots made on previ- 
ous occasions, and the most careful plan- 
ning to avoid waste. Cutting. narration 
and sound-track were done professionally 
by Pat Dowling Pictures of Los Angeles, 
and this constituted the major expense. 
Dowling was probably the first maker 
of report films. He directed a film in 
1930 called “Armco Policies.” in which 
George M. Verity, then Chairman, stood 
up in front of the camera, and told the 
status of the American Rolling Mill Com- 
pany, its facilities and policies. Intercut 
were some scenes, shot by Wilding Pro- 
ductions of Detroit, of the town of Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and various activities and 
This 
first one in which the head of a company 
addressed stockholders on film. 
Annual report films really began to be 
known as such when the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration, in 1945, reported to its stock- 
holders by this means. The technique 
was recognized with the award to the 
corporation of the Bronze “Oscar of In- 
dustry” by the Financial World. The 
film report awards made last year were 
first, General Mills, and second, the U. S. 
Rubber Company. 
Weston Smith, executive vice-president 
of Financial World, however, has a less 
sanguine view than Leffingwell of films 


personnel. is believed to be the 


As assistant to the vice president of the He 
waiian Sugar Planters’ Association, William H. 
Doherty is responsible for public relations and 
publicity for the Hawai 
ian sugar industry on the 
mainland. He is a mem- 
ber of the Board of Di 
rectors and the Executive 
Committee of Sugar In 
formation, inc., New 
York. He was formerly 
with Universal (News) 
Service and the Pan Po 
cific Press Bureau. 
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as a report medium. He says: “A cor- 


poration gets an estimate of the cost, 
which may run around $50,000 or up- 
ward. Then it decides to switch to a 
general documentary film which will have 
a life of more than one year. This is the 
weakness of the annual report film: its 
life is only a few months after it is pro- 
duced, and the following year it is out- 
dated.” 

Financial World “Oscars”’ 

With this criticism in mind, a study 
was made of other films which were win- 
ners of the Financial World “Oscars.” 
These included productions made for the 
Union Oil Company: Standard Oil of 
New Jersey; Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company; the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company. Budgets for these pic- 
tures were not stated, in fact, most spon- 
sors of report films admitted these would 
be well-nigh impossible to estimate ac- 
curately. For example, the “down-tim- 
ing” of a machine in an industrial plant 
costs money. There are other “hidden” 
costs. 

Smith is undoubtedly correct in his 
view that an annual report film becomes 
“dated.” This. of course, is true of an 
annual printed report, too. In this re- 
spect these two media can be directly 
compared, just as a documentary film 
may be compared with a general bro- 
chure. Both of the latter would have sev- 
eral years of life. This points up one les- 
son, Lefingwell learned. To have a re- 
port on film valuable beyond the year 
it is made, considerable care should be 
taken. He also believes in a low-pressure 
approach, in order that the film will have 
the maximum acceptance on television 
stations, and before school, service club 
which 
would shy away from too heavy a dose 
of the sponsor’s tonic. 


and similar outside audiences 


Films are less likely to lose timeliness. 
of course, where they are not required 
to present annual financial statistics. An 
organization such as the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, which is not a 
business enterprise as such, speaks of 
fnancial matters only in general terms. 
Profit and loss figures are dealt with by 
the plantation member companies in their 
individual reports. 

The experience of one manufacturing 
company might be of interest to those 
contemplating filmed reports. It is a 
nation-wide concern, hence aims at a 
national audience, and its product is 
widely known within a highly competi- 
tive industry. This company ordered 
three films, one being of its annual re- 
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port, for which the production costs 
reached slightly over $200,000. Added 
was $125,000, the cost for 625 prints, plus 
extra heads and tails for replacement. 

Cost for showing through Modern Talk- 
ing Picture Service. one of the leading 
distributors, is $2.75 per showing. Most 
of the prints are handled in this way 
but some are handled directly from the 
company’s office. for which it is esti- 
mated the cost averages out to about 
the same $2.75. This company will spend 
some $5,500 monthly for keeping these 
625 prints on exhibition, it figures. Thus 
total film cost, production, distribution 
and exhibition would run about $391,000 
a year, for three films. 

Which hits with greatest impact, and 
does the better sales job, a film or a 
booklet? Each of us will have to answer 
that one for himself. 

The happy possession of talents within 
his own organization had a lot to do 
with making the Leffingwell operation a 
conspicuous success. It must also be 
kept in mind that a Hawaiian setting 
of beautiful flowers, ocean, mountains 
and valleys, with hula maidens dancing 
to the thrum of guitars amidst moon-lit 
rainbows, with old Polynesia as a back- 
drop, is a lot more glamorous than a 
machine shop or a counting room. No 
props were needed to Hawaii. 

Stated in another way, some businesses 
and activities are naturally adapted for 
Others. 
to put their best foot forward, require the 
expenditure of much larger sums. Many 
annual reports require the use of large 
masses of figures. Sometimes these can 
be presented in films through animation. 
but sometimes only the printed word 


will do. 


inexpensive film presentation. 


Other outstanding jobs 


Speaking generally, and in addition 
to the films previously mentioned, some 
outstanding annual report jobs have been 
done by Champion Paper and Fibre Com- 
pany, Shell Oil Company, Reynolds 
Metals Company, and Monsanto Chem- 
ical Company. Undoubtedly there are 
others. Some companies do their own 
distribution, but most rely on one of the 
other national distributing agencies to 


find audiences and service their prints. 


George C. Lenehan, head of Modern’s 
Advertising and Promotion Department 
said that this company, during the two 
year period ended last fall, booked non- 
theatrical films of all types for a total 
of 887,485 showings. Of the annual re- 
port films his company distributes, he 


estimates the largest total audiences saw 
the General Mills film—more than 4,700 
screenings before a quarter of a million 
people. 

L. Robert Oaks, Motion Picture Editor 
for the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, maintains a listing of annual 
report films with short descriptions of 
their content, running time, and avail- 
ability. 

Benton T. Hickok, assistant chief of 
the Technical Film Unit, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, believes that the film 
medium is “still new” and the “oppor- 
tunity for further development is great.” 
The proper use of motion pictures as a 
tool for management in dealing with both 
public and employes “calls for a high 
type of creative and constructive think- 
ing.” he said. 

Virtually all the industry story-telling 
is on 16mm. film, a fairly recent develop- 
ment which promises to put the produc- 
tion of 16 mm. sound movies within the 
reach of small firms with a limited film 
budget is the process known as magnetic 
sound striping. 

Briefly, this is how it works: after the 
film is shot and edited, it is sent to a 
laboratory where a narrow strip of sound- 
sensitive material, similar to the tape 
used in a tape recorder, is added to the 
edge of the film. Upon its return, the 
film can be run through a magnetic 
recorder-projector and music and _nar- 
ration can be added to the film by the 
producer himself. These projectors are 
now being manufactured by a number of 
movie equipment concerns and can be 
purchased for less than twice the cost 
of an ordinary projector. 

Lefingwell reports that in Honolulu 
the magnetic sound stripe can be added 
at 215 cents a foot. He reports that a 
500 foot color movie, running 15 minutes 
on the screen, was made by one of the 
plantations recently for a total cost of 
$196.84. He says that the quality of mag- 
netic sound is excellent. 

The whole subject of PR through film, 
methods of distribution, types of audi- 
ences which can be reached, and other 
related data are well known to most PR 
practitioners. There are many free list- 
ings available, for example, as well as 
the organizations which place films for 
a fee. TV audiences are available for 
sponsors whose films are not too heavy 
with propaganda. 

In figuring out ways to gain attention 
to your company’s or organization’s ex- 
ploits and performances, you might well 
consider film. e e 
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The New York School of Social Work 


Columbia University 


Invites you to watch 


“THE SOCIAL WORKER” 


a dramatic television program on the American Inventory series 


NBC-TV, SUNDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 2-2:30 P.M. (N.Y.C. TIME) 


(Consult your local. outlet for showing time in your city) 


Sponsored by TELEPROGRAMS, under a grant from the 
ALFRED P. SLOAN FOUNDATION 
in cooperation with THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK. 


PR for a profession 


By John A. Weil 


Director of Public Information 


The New York School of Social Work 


Columbia University 


UBLIC RELATIONS for the professional 
worker is lacking. Most well- 
informed people don’t know what a social 
and their atti- 
tudes and opinions are fraught with mis- 
conceptions. The entire field suffers from 


worker actually does... 


a lack of public understanding and appre- 
ciation, affecting not only the workers, 
but social agencies and the schools of 
social work. 

As part of a broad interpretive pro- 
gram. The New York School of Social 
Work recently interested the National 
Broadcasting Company in producing a 
half-hour network television program that 
would give a true picture of “The Social 
Worker.” It was produced by “American 
Inventory” under a grant from the Alfred 
Sloan Foundation. as one of a series of 
portrayals of the doctor, the teacher, etc. 

NBC assigned a writer to the project. 
and a conference with the Associate and 
Assistant Deans of the 
faculty produced a dramatic plot outline. 
Key points were taken from a general 
program of public information, points 
such as “the social worker helps a person 


and members 


12 


help himself and work toward a goal 
of his own choice .. . is highly educated 
and trained.” The critical demand for 
professional workers and the necessary 
skills and techniques were carefully de- 
fined. 

The program was designed to leave the 
viewer with a central impression—an ap- 
the 
worker and the service she renders to 
the community and the nation. 

Advance through direct 
mail, trade and newspaper publicity and 
word-of-mouth was designed to build a 


preciation of professional — social 


promotion 


large audience among board members of 
social agencies, professional social work- 
ers, and alumni. A flyer in the shape of a 
TV dignified provocative, 
went to 20,000 people nationally-—to alert 
them to watch the telecast, advise them 


screen, vet 


of the availability of a 16 mm. kinescope 
print of the show, point out that it was 
“a unique experiment in mass communi- 
cation” in the field, ask them to write 
their reactions directly to Dean Kenneth 
D. Johnson. 


Members of the school were given some 


of the announcements to send. and other 
organizations helped promote the pro. 
gram. The Community Chests and Coup. 
cils of America notified 1500 local chap. 
ters . . . The Council on Social Work 
Education contacted all the schools of 
social work . . . several organizations yol. 
untarily sent out notices to members, 
The into two 
sections: a 25-minute story of the prob. 


program was divided 
lems of a social worker in her own family 
and community in dealing with the case. 
which concerned an unmarried mothers 
desire to take her child from his foster 
parents, and a five-minute interview with 
Dean Johnson and Bill Hoddap, the pro. 
ducer. The program focused on the work. 
er more than the case, and an attempt was 
made at all times to balance professional 
accuracy and dramatic content. 
Results have been excellent. Dean 
Johnson received well over 100 letters, of 
which nine out of ten favored the pro- 
gram and cited the need for more public 
relations for social work. All letters were 
answered promptly and individually, 
NBC received more requests to borrow 
the kinescope than for any other program 


“ 


on the “American Inventory” series. Some 
150 requests have already come from 
welfare agencies, courts, government de- 
partments, veterans groups, board meet- 


The 


School is now handling distribution— 


ings, national conferences, ete. 
sending out five prints weekly across the 
country, and is booked several months 
ahead. In each community. the film is 
usually shown to several groups. 
Several students supervised by a re- 
search professor have conducted a study 
for their Master’s degree requirements, 
One hundred community leaders who 
were non-social workers were tested by 
and questionnaire. 
Ninety-seven per cent “were emphatic in 
their regard for the value of the social 
worker to the community.” And all but 
one-third felt the program had influenced 
this opinion. At least five of the eight 
original points we wanted to communicate 


personal interview 


got across to more than half of those 
questioned. 

Such a study points to the possibilities 
open to any public relations man to sug 
gest to a neighboring college or graduate 
school of social work. The School believes 
that this one-time, half-hour TV program 
has penetrated the curtain of ignorance 
and misunderstanding surrounding pre 
fessional social work, and has opened 
the way for a program which is designed 
to bring social work the public respect 
it deserves. @ @ 
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Community consultation 


By Dr. Max Wolff 


Community Consultant 


"In the realm of industry-community relations the job of the public 


relations consultant is to help industry discover its role of greatest 


effectiveness in the community and to make evident to the com- 


munity the importance of industry to its growth and development.’ 


HE ROLE of the community consultant 
Te little understood, and often he is 
not called in until some crisis has arisen. 
In the delicate industry-community rela- 
tionship that comes into focus in both 
communities when a company moves out 
of one and into another, and in the pre- 
carious situation that often arises when 
an expanding firm builds in a new loca- 
tion or when business goes under new 
management, the community consultant 
can be a decisive factor. 

The three case histories following may 
perhaps point out some of the difficulties 
inherent in such moves so that we can 
examine the community relations prob- 
lem more closely. 


® CASE No. | 


In a community of nearly 100,000 peo- 
ple in eastern New Jersey, the leading 
corporation originated there about twenty- 
‘ix years ago. Taking into consideration 
the distinctive characteristic of its man- 
ufacturing process, the company pur- 
posely built its factory about six miles 
outside of what was then a village. As 
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time went on, despite repeated warnings 
from management, the community grew 
nearer and nearer to the factory which is 
now almost in the center of the city. 

By-products of the industrial process 
are badly smelling gases and dust which 
hover over the main part of the city 
sometimes for hours. The community 
naturally resents the nuisance and has 
developed a very deep dislike of the in- 
dustry itself. Citizens’ hostility has 
erupted from time to time in outbreaks 
of vandalism, and while the community 
as a whole does not condone such acts, 
it is reluctant to do something really ef- 
fective against them. 

In the fall of 1951, women’s groups or- 
ganized a series of protest meetings and 
exerted political pressure on the city ad- 
ministration for an ordinance against gas 
and dust emanating from any industrial 
process. 

The industry. aware for a long time of 
the growing resentment, was eager to 
do something constructive about the situ- 
ation which was also becoming a disturb- 
ing factor in its labor relations. About 


three years ago, they installed newly in- 
vented machinery effectively 
caught the escaping gases, but the dust 
and some dirt remained. The industry 
repeatedly called on experts to find out 
what could be done to eliminate the dust 
and dirt, and more than $35,000 was 
spent to remedy the situation without 
success. 

The industry informed the community 
through notices in the two local papers 
about its attempts to bring about the 
changes demanded, but citizens remained 
hostile and the relationship between city 
and industry grew worse. 

In the fall of 1952, the public relations 
firm serving as consultant to the indus- 
try suggested greater participation by 
management in community affairs to show 


which 


its interest in the development of the 
community. A vice president of the cor- 
poration ran for a vacancy on the Board 
of Education. Another officer became 
first vice president of the local Chamber 
of Commerce, and a third became presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club. Moreover, the 
company decided to double its substan- 
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tial contribution to the Community Chest. 

As the industry itself describes the 
situation: “We are at a loss as to what 
more can be done to stop the continuing 
deterioration of our relations with our 
community. The city doesn’t appreciate 
what we are doing for it. What do you 
advise us to do?” 


@ CASE No. 2 


After years of struggling with a local 
union unable and unwilling to appreciate 
the very precarious situation of the firm, 
the company decided to leave the town 
and establish a factory somewhere in 
Texas. The decision was announced to 
the city and the union exactly a year be- 
fore the moving date. Since then tension 
between union and management is mount- 
ing, with strikes, sabotage and interrup- 
tion of the company’s operations for what- 
ever reason can be picked out of the air. 

The city, alarmed by the ensuing un- 
employment, is favor the 
workers. The company is having great 
difficulty in working out a peaceful trans- 
planting of the industry to the new loca- 
tion. In addition, the union contacted the 
new community and local people there 
have been told that “the company is anti- 
union and anti-labor and doesn’t care 
anything for the community.” 


@ CASE No. 3 


In a community of 1500 people, a tex- 
tile mill is the only industry in town. 
Sometime ago the industry changed 
hands, and the new owner has a chain 
of textile mills. It intends to use the 
newly acquired mill as a trial of a very 
specific and new production. Two reputa- 
ble business consultants had recommend- 
ed the mill for the purpose. 

Before the change in management, the 
mill employed 600 workers and twelve 
production experts. Plans for the future 
meant important changes—new ma- 
chinery, twenty-four more production ex- 
perts and only 450 workers. 

One hundred and fifty workers re- 
ceived dismissal notices a few days after 
the sales contract was signed. The com- 
munity became aroused, and the indus- 
try changed its decision, telling the work- 
ers they could stay on the payroll for 
three more months while seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

The new management was astonished 
to discover that the community’s dislike 
of the change was not only directed 
against the dismissal proceedings but 
also against bringing into the village 
twenty-five more families for whom there 
was not sufficient housing, schooling or 


inclined to 
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recreational facilities. In addition, the 
villagers did not like the newcomers 
because some of them had made uncom- 
plimentary remarks about the community 
when inspecting it for the first time. 

Aware that something had to be done, 
the new manager called the village board 
to a meeting at the plant and submitted 
a program of community improvement 
which he had worked out and for which 
he requested the community’s participa- 
tion. He initiated a meeting of the School 
Board and promised financial support 
for a new wing. But the more he prom- 
ised. the more doubtful grew the com- 
munity. Townspeople finally protested 
openly by refusing any kind of coopera- 
tion. 


The consultants’ job 


In the realm of industry-community re- 
lations the job of the public relations 
consultant is to help industry discover its 
role of greatest effectiveness in the com- 
munity and to make evident to the com- 
munity the importance of industry to its 
growth and development. The consultant 
should not interpret his job as meaning 
to manipulate the community into liking 
the industry, for the citizen, who is bound 
to recognize it, will resent being used 
as a pawn in the game. 

The community consultant must know 
how to help industry learn about the town 
in which it operates. He must be pre- 
pared to advise industry how to explain 
its operations and its value to the com- 
munity. 


Ecological study 


Industry and community are not now 
independent units. They are inter-related. 
Industry is an indispensable factor in 
community life. It means, among other 
things, employment, taxes, attraction, etc. 
The determination of the best location 
for a new or expanding industry requires 
a very careful ecological study. In ad- 
dition to the question of accessibility of 
raw materials, labor supply, power re- 
sources, taxes, competition, etc., a major 
consideration is the effect of new or ex- 
panded industry on the community. 

Sooner or later the industry may re- 
quire new families to move into the com- 
munity. Most of. our towns, whatever 
their size, are already over-populated. 
Schools are overcrowded, recreational fa- 
cilities are insufficient. Even a few new 
families will create problems. Location 
of the plant might affect the value of 
nearby real estate. 

A serious ecological study must include 


Dr. Max Wolff, community 
consultant, was for 

with the Institute of 
Adult Education, Colum. 
bia University; Consultant 
to the Center for Human 
Relations Studies, New 
York University; lecturer 
at Brooklyn College. 


all phases in the realm of industry-com. 
munity relationships, including national, 
racial, and religious background of the 
local population. 


The community mood 


What does the community think about 
the addition of a new or expanded jn. 
dustry? Each community has a specific 
character of its own, reflected in its rela. 
tionship to local industry. Labor-man. 
agement relations can be understood only 
within the frame of these broader com: 
munity relations. 

Attempts to change the mood of a 
community in favor of an industry might 
be too costly. Usually, however, a care. 
fully planned educational campaign in- 
volving local people from the start and 
broadening such participation during the 
campaign will lead to recognition of the 
new industry as a welcome asset to the 
community. The people of the com. 
munity should be told as early as possible 
what is planned and what it will mean 
to them with ample opportunity provided 
for comments, criticisms, suggestions. 

Industry’s just claim of its indispensa- 
ble value to the community signifies its 
own obligation in relation to the com- 
munity. It is not sufficient just to tell the 
community, directly or indirectly, what 
to expect. Moreover, sometimes indus- 
try cannot afford to make its decision 
dependent on community approval. When 
the decision affects the community nega- 
tively, industry must accept co-responsi- 
bility for efforts to overcome crisis situa- 
tions. 


The employment problem 


By helping the community find en- 
ployment for dismissed workers or by 
drawing the attention of other industries 
to the community as a possible industrial 
location, the company can show that it 
is aware of the situation it has created 
and that it cares for the well-being of the 
community with which it was or may be 
affiliated for many years. A community 
which is made to feel that industry wants 
to work with it can play a decisive role 
in bringing about good labor-manage- 
ment relations. 
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Handling complaints 

Complaints from townspeople should 
be answered, whether justified or not, 
n if it is evident that nothing can be 
done. The community should be told of 


eve 


the efforts of the company to remedy the 
situation even if they have been without 
success. It never makes sense to answer 
the complaint by doing something—no 
matter how profitable to the community 
it might bein an area other than the 
area of complaint. The complainant, jus- 
tifably, will not accept as in any way 
satisfactory such roundabout answers. 

If industry has tried to do something 
constructive and complaints continue, the 
community should be invited to partici- 
pate in further thinking about what to 
do in this situation. Citizens 
volved and with a feeling of responsi- 
bility will be the most effective avenues 


thus in- 


of communication of management’s seri- 
ous intent. Even if the situation cannot 
be changed, the participating citizens 
will vouch for the fact that industry is 
willing to make sacrifices to maintain 
good relations with the community and 
is concerned about the disturbing situa- 


tion. 


Community participation 


Many facets of community life depend 
on active citizen participation, and all 
those connected with industry should be 
encouraged to take part. But management 
must not assume that this means ex- 
officio leadership. Participation in local 
PTAs, not necessarily as a member of the 
Board of Education, can indicate the in- 
dustry’s desire to serve the community. 

Industry can help in other ways—with 
physical facilities and human resources 
which may not otherwise be available 
to the community—meeting places, ware- 
houses, laboratory facilities, bulldozers, 
the assistance of specialists for consulta- 
tion, 


Handling the dust problem 


The situation in the first case history 
was especially delicate. The industry 
knew that nothing short of moving away 
could change the situation, but the com- 
munity was not aware of the seriousness 
of the problem. They had not been told 
of the numerous attempts to eliminate 
the dust and the negative results of all 
their efforts. 

Hard pressed by community hostility, 
the industry finally asked the Mayor to 
pick a committee of eleven to serve as 
consultants in dealing with the special 
situation. They offered $5,000 for experi- 
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mentation and a renewed review of the 
condition by an expert. 

The end result of the committee’s de- 
liberations based on the expert’s reports 
was again “nothing can be done.” But 
the tension between community and in- 
dustry began to lessen. Every member 
of the citizens’ committee became a re- 
porter of management’s concern over the 
problem and willingness to try to elimi- 
nate it. 

The community, while disliking the 
dust as much as before, accepted the 
situation as unchangeable. The people 
knew that if they forced the industry out 
of town, it would be disastrous for the 
community. It had never been their in- 
tention to do so. 


The plant that moved 

In the second case history, it would 
have been worth management’s time and 
money to show the community that it did 
not plan to leave it desolate. They could 
have participated actively in the com- 
munity’s efforts to bring other indus- 
tries into the locality. 

They could have prevented public opin- 
ion expressed not only by the union but 
the community that “industry forgets 
more than twenty years of harmonious 
cooperation, is willing to see starving 
the children of the people who helped 
it to develop.” 


Old versus new 

The relationship between the textile 
mill and the community in the third case 
history went through radical charges. 
The former owner believed in the old 
philosophy that industry is a_ blessing 
to its community, that the community 
should recognize it and not ask for more. 
The new company believed in the modern 
theory of community participation. But 
the people resisted. They still lived in 
the philosophical area of the former 
owner. They didn’t understand the in- 
terweaving of industry and community. 
They liked the town the way it was and 
didn’t want changes or newcomers. 

Research and practice have disclosed 
means of studying the mood of a com- 
munity to educate its people and involve 


them in considerations of changes. In a 
society of people who are educated to 
make their own deliberations, decisions 
should be made with them, not for them. 
When people feel from the beginning 
that their considerations are seriously 
weighed, they are willing to accept re- 
sponsibility. 


The consultant and the community 


Community structure is delicate. It 
is unique with each community and neigh- 
borhood. Only the person on the inside 
knows how it breathes. The problems 
confronting industry in its relation to 
the community are often quite compli- 
cated. 

The community consultant is too often 
asked not only for advice but to make 
the decisions. He is generally not a 
community insider. He became an ex- 
pert by study, research and experience 
in other communities. His greatest serv- 
ice can only be to relate previous ex- 
periences in situations comparable to the 
one under consideration and explain the 
conclusions he drew from these experi- 
ences, and to help industry and com- 
munity transplant these experiences and 
his conclusions into the specific local 
situation. 

The responsible community consultant 
—except in his own community—vwill 
never make decisions for the industry 
or the community. He will limit his func- 
tion to helping community and industry, 
whichever has called him, to make the 
best decision possible based on their 
knowledge of the local community and 
his broader experience in the field of 
community relations. 

Industry is becoming more and more 
aware of the importance of good rela- 
tions between community and industry, 
but requests for advice which reach this 
writer's desk from communities, indus- 
tries and often public relations con- 
sultants, prove that still too often advice 
is asked only when a situation has grown 
tense. Earlier consideration would have 
prevented a crisis and helped in the de- 
velopment of better community-industry 
relations. e 
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TOLEDO: Seated at the head table for dinner at the Fourth Annual All- 
Ohio Workshop were (left to right), Carl E. Stahley, PR director of 


the Cleveland Chamber of C ce; Edgar Kaiser, president of Kaiser 
Motors Corporation and Willys Motors, Inc.; Lev H. Flournoy, partner, 
Flournoy & Gibbs; Lowell Thomas, distinguished news commentator and 
world traveler; J. R. (Dick) McGeorge, PR ger, Champion Spark 
Plug Company; Robert L. Bliss, executive vice president, PRSA; George 
H. Saville, PR director, Ohio State Medical Association; and Robert 
G. Eagen, Division of Public Relations, Procter & Gamble Company. 


NEWS IN VIEW... 


LOS ANGELES: Sp s and pl s hold an informal meeting at 
Fifth Annual PR Conference. Left to right—F. Douglas Tellwright, vice 
president-public relations, The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, 
San Francisco; Dr. Frank C. Baxter, professor of English at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California; Carroll R. West, vice president and PR 
director, Title Insurance and Trust Company, Los Angeles; Don R. 
Cowell, PR director, The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, and John 
E. Fields, vice president in charge of development for the University. 


HOUSTON: Big welcome sign greets conference members attending the 
"Profits and Public Relations Forum'' in the auditorium of the Pruden- 
tial Insurance Company. That's Leonard S. Patillo on the left, director 
of public relations for Texas Manufacturers A iation, a ber of 
the host group, greeting a visitor from out of town. 


MEMPHIS: Ed Lipscomb, PR director of the National Cotton Council 
addressing the Mid-South PR Conference. Others seated at the table 
were (left to right), Frederick Bowes, Jr., director of PR and adver. 
tising, Pitney-Bowes, Inc. and president of PRSA; Dr. Marshall Wing 
field, First Congregational Church, Memphis; William G. Werner, mom 
ager of the PR department, Procter & Gamble Company; Marvin Black, 
PR director for the University of Mississippi. 


Spring 


ALBUQUERQUE: At the close of the New Mexico PR Conference, Robert 
L. Bliss (right), e tive vice pr +, PRSA, confers with William 
A. Durbin (left), PR director of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
and leader of conference discussions, and Eugene Mann, Portables, 
chairman of the New Mexico organization and Eastern New Mexico 
University public relations director. 


NEW ORLEANS: Checking over the program of the Fourth Annual South- 
ern PR Conference, held at Tulane University, are (left to right) Wiley 
B. Cotten, Jr., PR manager, Esso Standard Oil Company, Baton Rouge; 
Walter G. Barlow, vice president, Opinion Research Corporation, Prince- 
ton, N. J.; and William A. Durbin, PR director, Burroughs Adding Mo- 
chine Company, Detroit. 
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NEWS SECTION 


JUNE, 1954 


Spring PR conference sets new 
records for local participation 


The huge electrical display sign which welcomed visitors to 


Houston's Second Annual Conference. 


ITH BANNER AUDIENCE turnouts, and 
W  cxceilent programs of newsworthy 
professional content, the 1954 conference 
sessions completed their spring “run”: 
last month with some new local confer- 
ence bench marks noted as public rela- 
tions people sat down with management 
leaders and educational people to survey 
the development of the PR field and its 
present day application. 

Most of the meetings were sponsored 
in cooperation with the Public Relations 
Society of America, either through local 
chapters of the group or organizations 
with which it maintains developmental 
activity contact. The final event of the 
series was the first annual conference of 
the Canadian Public Relations Society 
whose Montreal and Toronto branches 
combined forces for a two-day session at 
Montreal, May 13-14. 

Meeting format leaned heavily to panel 
presentation with audience participation, 
and while subject matter took varied ap- 
proaches, key points of common concern 
in all meetings seemed to favor PR pro- 
gram measurement in results, discussions 

(Continued on page 24) 


The Spring Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the Public 
Relations Society of America, 
was held April 23 at Houston, 
Texas. Action included: 


. Completion for distribution of two re- 
ports by the 1953 Research Committee, 
Walter G. Barlow, chairman: 


(a) “Self Help for PR People’”—a 
survey to provide an appraisal of 
materials and experiences which 
public relations people feel are 
useful aids in increasing their 
professional competence. 


(b) The Organization of Public Re- 
lations in Health and Welfare 
Organizations (in the U. S.)— 
a survey jointly sponsored by 
PRSA and The National Public- 
ity Council for Health and Wel- 
fare. 


rv 


Adoption of a proposal of the 1954 
Research Committee, Ward Stevenson, 
chairman, to establish a pilot project 
to be known as the “PR Reference 
Roundtable,” which will be tested first 


Highlights of PRSA’s Spring Board Meeting... 


in the Society's Western Region. This 
activity, under subcommittee chairman- 
ship of Burns W. Lee, Los Angeles, 
will be constituted as a service for 
PRSA members on public relations 
methods and sources pertaining to the 
practice of the craft. The Roundtable 
will be made up of a number of pan- 
els covering various specific subjects 
in the field. 


. Announcement of other subcommittees 


of the national Research Committee 
with the following assignments: Long 
Range Society Objectives, J. Handly 
Wright, chairman; Social Sciences, 
Franklyn Waltman, chairman; Public 
Relations Management, Paul Douglas, 
chairman. 


4. Adoption of a proposal of the Educa- 


tion Committee to develop an aptitude 
and training test for those people 
interested in entering the public rela- 
tions field, using established psycho- 
logical laboratory methods and public 
relations training standards techniques; 
with a pilot group test to be completed 
this year for professional and practical 
evaluation of results. 


5. Completion of plans for the 7th An- 
nual National Public Relations Confer- 
ence to be held at the Roosevelt Hotel, 
York, November 29, 30 and De- 
cember 1, 1954. George H. Freyermuth, 
manager, Public Relations Department, 
Standard Oil Company (NJ), is na- 
tional chairman. 


6. Preliminary reports of all standing 
and special committees on 1954 plan- 
ning. Chapter and membership devel- 
opment progress noted as establishing 
new levels of growth and activity. 


7. Four programs of cooperation estab- 
lished with national public service and 
government agencies as a formal effort 
to organize the contribution of public 
relations people in voluntary support of 
public interest campaigns: Religion in 
American Life, U. S. Office of Defense 
Mobilization, National Citizens Com- 
mission on Public Schools, and United 
Nations Children’s Emergency Fund. 


8. Fall Board of Directors Meeting for 
final reports on the year’s activities 
set for the Park-Plaza Hotel, St. Louis, 
October 15-16, 1954. 


June, 1954 
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EDWARD L. FULLER, Princeton ‘29. 
President and director, International Salt 
Company, Genesee & Wyoming Railroad, 
Empire Limestone Co.; director, Sprague & 
Henwood Company, First National Bank 
(Scranton), Scranton Lackawanna Trust 
Company, Marine Midland Trust Company 
( New York). 


MAJOR GENERAL JAMES M. GAVIN, 
U.S. A., West Point ‘29. Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G-3. World War II commander of 
82nd Airborne Division and XVIII Corps. 
Has held key posts, JCS weapons evaluation 
and NATO. Twice awarded DSC and Silver 
Star; also DSM, Bronze Star, Purple Heart. 


. 
3 
4 _ \ 
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MAUNDY I. PEALE, Chicago ‘29. 
President, director, general manager of 


Chief of Republic Aviation Corporation; chairman MONROE E. SPAGHT, Stanford ‘29 

der of of the board, Republic Aviation International; vice patel 

Con Company, Shell Oil Company. Shell research chemist 
= a of the Hoover Commission's Tack Pesce on and development executive since 1933 

‘le Procurement. Graduated master pilot, 1930. aad 


industries (U.S., Germany, Japan), 
1940-1949. Advisor to Stanford and 
Princeton research programs. 


29 — first class born into a depression, seasoned by war, broadened by 
revolution in every science in the catalog. 


29 and its college generation is easily located today in the high lieutenancies 
} of business, government, the professions, and more and more in the top posts. 


And this is the area of the nation most easily approached through the pages of 
Newsweek, the one news medium dedicated to supplying the news enlightenment 
} which deadline-harassed news reporting alone cannot give. 


During the past five years, for instance, while Newsweek’s total circulation 
was increasing 30%, its executive circulation jumped 53.6%. 


— And today’s Newsweek circulation—a record one million—is localized 
more than 90% among people of influence and decision in the business, 
professional and government community. 


Newsweek exerts this unmatched magnetism on thinking people because it does 
more than supply the news. It analyzes the causative forces and personalities, relates 
> the event to allied happenings. And by this searching appraisal, estimates the 
, effects on things to come. 


What better climate for advertising aimed at selling the solid core of America’s 
thought and spending power? 


NEWSWEEK THE INFLUENCE THAT INFLUENTIAL AMERICANS TRUST 


\ 
\ 
\ 
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AT NEW YORK CHAPTER MEETING: Left to right—Vice Admiral Arthur D. Struble, chairman of 


the U. S. Military Delegation to the Military Staff Committee, United Nations; William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr.; featured speaker Admiral Robert B. Carney, Chief of Naval Operations; Rear Admiral 


dustry Information Committee. 


CINCINNATI CHAPTER 


Members of the Cincinnati Chapter visited 
Miami University at Oxford, Ohio, late in 
April, and were treated to cocktails and 
dinner. Dr. John Ball, a member of the 
Miami faculty, was host for cocktails, and 
the University played host at dinner. @ @ 


COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


Feeling that a discussion of press relations 
from the newspaper man’s point of view 
would benefit members since news report- 
ing and public information features are often 
an important phase of PR _ activities, the 
Columbus Chapter invited three city editors 
to take part in a panel discussion at the 
Chapter’s April meeting. 

The editors—Daniel F. Flavin, The Ohio 
State Journal: Don Easter, The Columbus 
Citizen; Fred Posey, The Columbus Dis- 
patch—said they “greatly appreciated the 
opportunity because for the first time they 
met many ‘handouts’ face to face.’ Questions 
ranged from “Do you like to have mimeo- 
graphed material sent to you?” to “Would 
you send the working press to a plant tour 
of one of the larger industries in the com- 
munity?” to “Do you like us to send a copy 
of the release to you at the same time it 
is sent to your business editor?” to “On 
a really big story do you want us to go to 
the managing editor first?” 

The entire program was well received, and 
the Chapter has had many complimentary 
phone calls. @ @ 


DETROIT CHAPTER 


The growing importance of motion pictures 
as a communication medium was the topic 
at the March meeting. Neal Keehn, vice 
president in charge of services for The Cal- 
vin Company, Kansas City, Missouri. pre- 
sented a verbal-visual demonstration of how 
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‘Harold B. Miller (U.S.N. Ret.), executive director of the American Petroleum Institute's Oil In- 


companies can make their own motion pic- 
tures for such varied purposes as entertain- 
ment, new products, dealer presentations, 
annual reports and employe relations. 

At the April meeting members saw “The 
American Farmer,” prize-winning movie pro- 
duced by the Ford Motor Company. e e 


MINNESOTA CHAPTER 


The Minnesota Chapter assembled in the 
Hotel St. Paul ballroom April 23 for one 
of its big meetings of the year. The session 
was devoted to American railroads, and the 
featured speaker was Col. Bob Henry, vice 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads and former president of the PR 
association within the railroad fraternity. 


In discussing the public relations approaches 
of the railroads, he pointed out that the 
twelve railroads in the Twin Cities employ 
nearly 20,000 people with an annual pay. 
roll of $83 million. 

At the May meeting, Frederick Bowes Jr, 
president of PRSA, addressed members jp 
the Radisson Gold Room. His speech tied 
up public relations and sales—their effects 
on business and the community. e e 


NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


A down-to-earth session dealing with ae. 
tual case histories was devoted to “How to 
Use Public Relations” at the Chapter’s May 
meeting. The moderator was S. Alfred Hak 
gren, vice president of the Carnation Com. 
pany, Los Angeles. The three case histories 
were presented by leaders in three fields, 
Francisco Alvarez-Chacin, supervisor of pub. 
lic programs for Creole Petroleum Cor. 
poration, Caracas, Venezuela, discussed jn. 
ternational public relations. Archer B. Han. 
nah, PR manager of Plantation Pipe Line 
Company, Atlanta, Georgia, took the com. 
munity angle. Richard P. Waters, Jr.. di- 
rector of public relations, John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Boston, 
Massachusetts, talked on national PR. e e 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


Despite the fact that five hundred billion 
dollars of the nation’s nine hundred billion 
dollars in replaceable wealth is invested in 
them, American cities are not running 
smoothly, according to Robert W. Dowling, 
president of the City Investing Company, the 
largest realty organization in its field. Mr. 
Dowling spoke at the March meeting of the 
Chapter. 

Emphasizing that New York City’s prob- 
lems can only be delineated intelligently by 
such groups as the Society's membership, 
Mr. Dowling said the City’s dilemma is not 
one which can be solved by a change of 
municipal administration, but rather by a 
better and more wide-spread understanding 
of the historic origins of the problem. “You 
people have an ability to ‘put things to peo- 


PUBLICATIONS BOARD: Editor Milton Fairman, second from left, public relations director of The Bor- 
den Company, and consultant G. Edward Pendray, third, senior partner of Pendray and Company, in 
earnest discussion on ways and means of improving the ‘'PRSA news bulletin'’ so that it will better 
serve the Society's members. Listening intently are Richard L. Strickland, public relations con- 
sultant; Pendleton Dudley, senior partner of Dudley, Anderson and Yutzy; Robert L. Bliss, national 


ve vice pr 


ident of the Society; and Robert Kenney, assistant director of The Texas Company 


who was representing PR director Kerryn King, who was unable to be present. 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER: City editors on a panel. Left to right—Fred Posey, Columbus Dispatch; Rus- 
sel Tarvin, director of public relations for The Ohio Manufacturers’ Association; Dan Flavin, Ohio 


State Journal; Don Easter, Columbus Citizen. 


ple” Mr. Dowling pointed out. “Don’t toss 
the problem away as the business of some- 
body else.” 

At the April 14 Case History Luncheon. 
Fd Leibert. PR director of the Health In- 
formation Foundation, discussed the work 
of HIF and the PR problems involved. Tak- 
ing one survey as an example, he said that 
his press conference drew 50 medical and 
scientific writers, his releases were dis- 
tributed to somewhere near 8,000 media, 
his two-and-a-half minute TV newsreel was 
used by 300 stations, he drew seven syndi- 
cated features as well as editorial and spot 
news response from dailies, news magazines, 
house organs and trade and_ professional 
magazines. There are excellent opportunities 
for company/community cooperation in 
health projects, Mr. Leibert declared. 

At the May luncheon, Admiral Robert B. 
Carney, Chief of Naval Operations, spoke on 
“Military Public Relations.” @ e 


PITTSBURGH CHAPTER 


Featured speaker at the May meeting of 
the Pittsburgh Chapter was Walter Geisey, 
executive secretary to Mayor David L. Law- 
rence. who discussed the city administra- 
tion’s public relations problems and_ pro- 
gams. In addition, Mr. Geisey pointed out 
how business, industry, educational institu- 
tions and other civic organizations can fur- 
ther their own public relations objectives 
with the assistance of the Mayor’s office. @ @ 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY AREA CHAPTER 


New officers of the Chapter, elected at the 
April meeting, include: Gilbert H. Kneiss, 
assistant to the president in charge of pub- 
lie relations, Western Pacific Railroad, presi- 
dent; Arthur M. Sargent, executive director 
of The California Society of Certified Public 
Accountants, vice president; Mrs. Lucrezia 
H, Kemper, vice president and Pacific Coast 
manager, Albert Frank-Guenther Law, Inc., 
seeretary-treasurer. 

At the May meeting, Chapter members 
sw “The Future of America,” a color slide- 
film Presentation prepared by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Association of National Ad- 
vettisers and the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies. @ @ 


dune, 1954 


Canadian PR Group 
Elects New Officers 


At the Annual 
Meeting of the Cana- 
dian Public Relations 
Society. Montreal 
Branch, held on 
May 4 at the Hotel 
de la Salle, the fol- 
lowing officers and di 


W. J. Sheridan 


ectors were elected 
for the 1954-55 period: 


OFFICERS: 

W. J. Sheridan, The Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce, president; Louis Tru- 
del, The Shawinigan Water & Power 
Company. and Monty Berger, Canadian 
Industries Limited. vice presidents; Earle 
W. Lyman, The Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada. secretary; David de la 


Chevrotiere, Quebec Hospital Service As- 
sociation treasurer. 


DIRECTORS: 
Doug Henderson, The Canadian Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Leonard L. Knott, 


Editorial Associates: Henry T. Markey, 
Textile 
J. W. Sivers, Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Associates: A. E. Smith, The Bell Tele- - 
phone Company of Canada; Nolin Tru- 
deau, Publicité-Services Limitée. 


Dominion Company Limited; 


Rohrbach Joins PRSA As 
Advertising Representative 


Herbert J. Rohr- 
bach, Jr.. has joined 
the New York head- 
quarters staff of the 
Public Relations So- 
ciety of America as 
advertising repre- 
sentative for the Pustic Retations Jour- 
NAL and other PRSA publications. He 
will also work with Business Manager 
Woodrow G. Gatehouse in taking reser- 
vations for display space at the 7th An- 
nual National PR Conference, to be 
held this year at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York City. He takes the place of 
J-V Associates, Inc., whose contract ex- 
pired this month. 

Mr. Rohrbach was formerly with the 
Ford Motor Company’s Overseas Dis- 
tributors he became a 
member of the firm’s Advertising and 
Sales Promotion Department after sev- 
eral months as a sales correspondent. 


Branch where 


Prior to this he served as assistant to 
the personnel manager of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Export Company. 


FIVE YEAR TRIBUTE: The national headquarters staff of the Public Relations Society of America 
marked the five year anniversary of Executive Vice President Robert L. Bliss’ service May 1 by 
presenting him with an original Marilyn Newmark ceramic of a thoroughbred colt. Shown on the 
occasion in the New York office (left to right), are Herbert Rohrbach, Jr., publications advertising 
sales; Janet J. Bauer, membership executive; Barbara A. Ruggles and Katherine Zito, secretarial 
assistants; Tilda Landovitz (rear), bookkeeper; Woodrow G. Gatehouse, business manager; and 
Mr. Bliss. The picture was taken by staff member Natalie Ellinger, JOURNAL editorial executive. 
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PEOPLE - 


PROGRAMS - 


AND ACCOUNTS 


MOVES 


AsHLEY W. Burner, previously assistant PR 
director of Anderson & Cairnes, Inc., New 
York, has been promoted to the position of 
director. 


Dr. Frankuin L. Burpette, author editor, 
and chairman of the Department of Govern- 
ment and Politics at the University of Mary- 
land, has been appointed Chief of the U. S. 
Information Agency’s Information Center 
Service. He will have charge of the 158 U. S. 
special purpose libraries in 63 countries and 
will supervise the $10,000,000 Informational 
Media Guaranty Program. 


Metvin Hetirzer, PR 
director, Toy Guidance 
Council, Inc. received 
the annual Edward L. 
Bernays $500 award for 
the “most outstanding 
public relations effort 
serving the public in- 
terest in 1953” at the 
annual dinner of the Public Relations Asso- 
ciation of The New School. 


JosepH L. Sicart, former vice president of 
Hal A. Salzman, Inc., has been elected presi- 
dent of the New York, Chicago, and Los An- 
geles public relations firm. 


Wituiam H. director of advertising 
for Dravo Corporation, Pittsburgh. was guest 
lecturer in advanced advertising techniques 
at Duquesne University recently. He also 
takes part in the In-Plant Communications 
Seminar at Cornell University later this 
summer. 


Tue A. H. Co., INc., pharmaceutical 
manufacturers of Richmond, received the 
award of the Richmond Public Relations 
Association for the best public relations pro- 
gram of 1953 on the basis of its sponsorship 
of the First Western Hemisphere Conference 
of the World Medical Association, held in 
Richmond in April, 1953. 


Stewart J. WotrFe, 
editor of dealer and 
employe publications 


for the Hudson Motor 
Car Division of Amer- 
ican Motors Corpora- 
tion, was elected presi- 
dent of the Interna- 
tional Council of In- 
dustrial Editors at their annual conference 
in Detroit in May. 


Pau O. Ripinés is currently serving as na- 
tional president of the TCU Ex-Students As- 
sociation. 


Exias BucHwatp, former PR and publicity 
account executive, has been elected vice 
president of Burson-Marsteller Associates, 
Inc., PR firm with offices in New York, Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh. 


Four members of Hill and Knowlton, Inc., 
New York PR counsel, recently returned 
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from more than 100,000 miles of travel 
abroad serving several of the firm’s clients. 
Joun W. HILL, president, attended meetings 
in London and Paris. RicHarp W. Darrow, 
vice president, spent nine weeks in Australia 
and New Zealand. Merrick JACKSON, vice 
president, and Louts A. VELMANSs, coordina- 
tor of foreign relations, were gone for nearly 
three months visiting Bahrain in the Persian 
Gulf, India, Ceylon, Indonesia, the Philip- 


pines and Japan. 


Dr. MELVIN BropsHAUG 
has been appointed 
Dean of Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Pub- 
lic Relations and Com- 
munications. 


Cuartes K. Preston. Jr., former administra- 
tive assistant to the president and PR di- 
rector, has been named assistant secretary 
of Bell & Howell Company. He will continue 
to be responsible for the company’s public 
relations program. 
NorMAN Reaper, direc- 
tor of public informa- 
tion of the French Gov- 
ae ernment Tourist Office 
' in the United States, 
lectured extensively in 
the West on “Tourism 
1 as a Factor in Inter- 
national Relations.” 


CLARENCE L,. JORDAN, executive vice president 
of N. W. Ayer & Son, has been named chair- 
man of the national Advisory Committee on 
Public Relations of Community Chests and 
Councils of America. 


A. Bryan Marvin William N. McDonald 


A. Bryan Marvin, of Consolidated Edison’s 
public information bureau, New York, has 
been elected president of the Industrial Pub- 
licity Association. N. McDonatp, 
assistant to the vice president of public re- 
lations, American Machine & Foundry Co., 
has been named vice president of IPA. 


RayMonp Simon, assistant professor of pub- 
lic relations at Utica College, has been 
granted a college-business summer fellowship 
for the second successive year by the Foun- 
dation For Economic Education. Mr. Simon 
will spend six weeks this summer doing an 
on-the-spot survey of Revere Copper & Brass 
in Rome, New York. 


Morris \. Rosey. 
BLOOM, formerly an of. 
ficial of the Office of 
Defense Mobilization, 
has joined the firm of 
Coates and MeCormick, 
Inc., consultants in pub. 
lic relations and man. 
agement and govern. 
mental research, with offices in New York 
and Washington. Among his activities in the 
Washington office, he will be responsible for 
developing legislative and research projects 
for the re-activated national Citizens Commit. 
tee for the Hoover Report. 


Ricuarp K. Bettamy, formerly director of 
publicity and promotion of Benton & Bowles, 
is now promotion manager of Kenyon & 


Eckhardt, Ine., New York. 


Everett Smitu, Jr., former assistant in stock- 
holder relations for Standard Oil Company 
(New Jersey), is now associate manager of 
stockholder relations for General Foods Cor- 
poration. 


Frank Lance, manager of the Research De- 
partment of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, New York, for the past 
ten years, has become manager of the Man- 
agement Consulting Department, S. Alex- 
ander Bell & Co. Chicago. 


Bernarp A, EHRENREICH, former executive 
director of the St. Louis-St. Louis County 
Chapter of the National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis, has joined General Con- 
tract Corporation as vice president in charge 
of public relations. The corporation is the 
holding company for a group of banks, insur- 
ance and finance companies extending from 
St. Louis to New Orleans. 


Hester HeENSELL HASCHKE is now PR coun- 
sel for Rex Cabinet and Linoleum Co., Union 


Gity, N. J. 


Swwney G. Prerzscu, news director of Dallas 
radio station WFAA, has joined the staff of 
Witherspoon & Ridings, Inc., Dallas and 
Fort Worth public relations agency. Another 
new staff member is JacK Wuirte, former art 
director and production manager of the 
Thomas L. Yates Advertising Agency. 


C. Lrncotn Wituiston, former manager of 
the Office of Public Information at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, is now head of public rela- 
tions and field service for the Texas Medical 
Association, a state organization of 6,700 
physicians with headquarters at Austin. 


Epwarp S. Brock, formerly with Universal 
Match Corporation, has joined the staff of 
David L. Keith & Co., PR counsel, Peoria, 


Illinois. 


Martin Wricut & Associates, formerly lo- 
cated in New Haven, have moved to new, 
larger quarters in North Guilford, Connect! 
cut. 


Mrs. BetreE CRUMPACKER has been named 
director of the New York office of Daniel J. 
Edelman and Associates, Chicago public rela- 
tions firm. 
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New PR agency in Virginia is the Public 
Relations Institute, Inc., Norfolk. Head of PR 
R. Lawier. former PR civilian with 
{my Field Forces. Head of research is 
Rosert J. Dewry. former I&E director for 
the Air Force at Langley Air Force Base. 


Joun I. SHIELDS. former assistant executive 
jirector in charge of PR for Japan Society, 
inc. has been named PR director for the 
United States Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce, New York. Curtis J. 
Hoxter, former Council PR director, has 
heen appointed a vice president of George 
Peabody and Associates. He will be retained 


gs consultant by USC-ICC. 


Joy D. CAMERON, a member of the staff of 
the Oil Industry Information Committee for 
the past three years, has joined the staff of 
the Ford Motor Company’s New York area 
Public Relations office. 


A. Konn, former PR director for 
{sociated American Artists Galleries, has 
ioined the staff of Selvage. Lee & Chase, 
where she will serve as information director 
of the Wallpaper Information Bureau. 


Oscar M. BeEveERIDGE, 
PR director of Booz, 
Allen & Hamilton for 
the past six years, has 
joined Gardner & Jones, 
Chicago PR consultants 
as a principal of the 
firm. 


Selvage, Lee & Chase, public relations firm 
with offices in New York. Chicago, and 
Washington, has announced the appointment 
of Atsert W. Bates, formerly of Chicago 
and Honolulu, to its executive group. The 
PR firm also announces a change in the ad- 
dress of its New York office to 500 Fifth Ave. 


James W. McCanptess has been appointed 
director of PR, Grant Advertising, Inc., De- 
troit, and director of the Dodge News Bureau. 
He was formerly director of the Plymouth 
News Bureau. 


FRANK THOMAS, veteran account executive 
with the Steve Hannagan public relations 
organization, has resigned to join the staff 
of Flournoy and Gibbs, Toledo PR firm. 


The formation of Mellott, Thomsen, Pitney 
& Co., consultants in financial and _ stock- 
holder relations, has been announced by 
M. K. Mellott, president. 


E. Leo Koester, director of the civic and 
publicity department of the Cincinnati Cham- 
ber of Commerce since 1945, has joined the 
PR department of the Appliance and Elec- 
tronics Division of Avco Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 


James H. Coss, formerly vice president for 
advertising and public relations, Delta & 
C & S Air Lines, is now director of adver- 
tising for American Airlines, with offices in 
New York. 


Zeke Cook. publicity 
director of MacManus 
John & Inc.. 
Detroit. has joined the 
staff of Dan Degnan 
Associates, Toledo PR 
firm, as chief account 
executive. 


Adams. 


JosepH W. Kutcuin has been appointed as- 
sistant account executive in the Chicago of- 
fice of Harshe-Rotman, Inc. Mr. Kutchin was 
formerly on the PR staff of Armour Research 


Foundation of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


ACCOUNTS 


HarsHe-Rotman, Inc., Chicago, has been 
named counsel for Ekco Products Company, 
also Chicago, and its United States subsidi- 
aries, and will conduct a public information 
program for the A. B. Dick Company. 


Forest E. Fintey, Washington, D. C.. has 
been retained by the Embassy of Ethiopia 
to take charge of information and press serv- 
ices for the six weeks visit of Emperor Haile 
Salassie to this country. 


Harotp FriepMan & Associates, Newark, 
N. J., will handle promotion and publicity 
for Peter Henderson—Stumpp & Walter Co., 
garden suppliers. 


TWNUNOL 
SNOILVITaU 


Keep your JOURNAL as a permanent record ... in this beautiful 


self supporting 


Order from Public Relations Society of America, 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 36, make checks payable to “PRSA” 


gold-imprinted, simulated leather binder 
© invaluable reference for PR offices, 
libraries, schools and colleges 
© important research source 
© binder holds a year’s edition 


® covers are long-wearing and 


® copies are inserted on wires 
so they can be opened flat 


Price — $3.50 postpaid 
$3.95 with your name imprinted 
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SPRING CONFERENCES — (Continued from page 17) 


relating to methods of reporting to man- 
agement, and current problems of getting 
and training new PR personnel. Actual 
case history studies were the most popu- 
lar method of presenting problems for 
critical review. 

PRSA President Frederick Bowes, Jr. 
and Executive Vice President Robert L. 
Bliss participated in most of the confer- 
ences, with additional officers and mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors filling 
speaking and panel assignments. 


Mid-South Conference 


The one-day meeting sponsored by the 
Mid-South Chapter of PRSA, held at the 
Hotel Peabody in Memphis, on April 20 
adopted the theme “Profits and Public 
Relations.” 

PRSA President Bowes opened the 
conference with a talk on “Public Rela- 
tions Begins at Home.” He was followed 
by Guy J. Berghoff, director of public 
relations and advertising for Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, who spoke on “In- 
dustrial Publications.” and William G. 
Werner, manager of the Department of 
Public Relations, The Procter & Gamble 
Company, Cincinnati, whose topic was 
“Public Relations Thinking in Advertis- 
ing.” 

John H. Smith, Jr.. manager of pro- 
motion for the National Association of 
Radio and Television Broadcasters, Wash- 
ington, D. C., delivered the principal ad- 
dress at the luncheon. His topic was 
“The Time, The Space and The Goal.” 

In the afternoon two aspects of the 
profits theme were further developed. 
Hugh Clegg. director of development for 
the University of Mississippi, went into 
“Public Relations Profits in Human Re- 
lations,” and Robert R. C. Miller, vice 
president, Ashley-Drew & Northern Rail- 
way Company, discussed “Public Rela- 
tions Profits for Industry.” 

The conference closed with a question 
and answer session moderated by Shirley 


D. Smith, Memphis PR counsel. 


Fourth Annual Southern PR Conference 


Success of a company’s successful pub- 
lic relations program depends largely 
upon the behavior of well-informed, well- 
adjusted PRSA President 
Bowes said in opening the 4th Annual 
Southern Public Relations Conference 
at the Norman Mayer Memorial building 
of Tulane University, New Orleans, on 
April 21. By their very words and atti- 
tudes, employes can convey more about 
the company to the public than anything 


employes, 


24 


the company can do or say by itself. 
public 
practitioners enrolled for the conference 


Approximately relations 
which was sponsored by Tulane and the 
New Orleans Chapter of PRSA. 

In a second address, William A. Dur- 
bin, director of public relations for the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
Detroit, said that since “public relations 
is concerned primarily with broad social 
or public responsibility, no public re- 
sponsibility can be more vitally important 
than that of maintaining the financial 
health of this country’s individual busi- 
ness institutions. 

If public relations practitioners can 
succeed in rendering the kind of service 
demanded by the changing market, he 
pointed out, they shall have made an im- 
portant contribution not merely to the 
success of individual enterprises but to 
the properity and welfare of our free 
society. 

Speaking on living with a community, 
Stephen A. Korsen, press relations man- 
ager of The Borden Company, said that 
a big business operating in any com- 
munity must know its community and 
its employes if it is to be a profitable 
and functional citizen of the community. 

To find out the real 
should conduct surveys in their communi- 
ties and their plants and then put into 


feeling, firms 


operation positive programs of action to 
remedy the faults in communication be- 
tween plant and employes and between 
plant and the public. However, he em- 
phasized, a second survey should follow 
the first to determine if the program is 
working. 

Walter G. Barlow, vice president of 
Opinion Research Corporation, said that 
management used to ask the question, 
“Shall we communicate with 
ployes and our public?” Now, he said. 


our em- 


they are asking, “How can we do a better 
job of communications?” 

In good marketing research, he pointed 
out, the researcher does not try to out- 
guess the customer but wants to know be- 
fore a product goes on the market, what 
the public’s reaction to the product is 
going to be. 

In the field of employe relations. Mr. 
Barlow said, industry today is reaching 
for understanding and better techniques 
in employe relations. 

In his speech entitled “Public Relations 
Stores with a Moral.” Dan J. Forrestal. 
manager of public relations, Monsanto 
Chemical Company, stressed the impor- 
tance of giving the public an accurate 


impression of the company or institution 
involved. Misleading information, he said. 
often gives the public or employes , 
warped idea, which may be difficult ty 


change. 


Houston’s Second 


Public relations men came from many 
parts of Texas to discuss “Profits and 
Public Relations” at the Second Annual 
Conference sponsored by the Houston 
Chapter. Top-flight executives provided 
a stimulating program from start to finish 
at the one-day affair which was held jn 
the auditorium of the Prudential Insur. 
ance Company and the Emerald Room 
of the Shamrock Hotel. 

Setting the pace, George Carmack, edi- 
tor of the Houston Press, opened the 
program with an address on “Reaping 
What You Following Mr. Car. 
mack, G. A. Mabry, chairman of the Pub- 
lic Relations Committee of the Humble 
Oil & Refining Company, going into the 
“Day to Day Story of Public Relations 
in One Company.” described Humble’s 
vast PR program in Texas and its part 


Sow.” 


in boosting the company’s gasoline mar- 
keting and prestige throughout the state. 
Frederick Bowes, Jr., director of pub- 
lic relations for the Pitney-Bowes Com- 
pany, Stamford, Connecticut, in discuss. 
ing “Communications Two Ways—Up 
and Down,” outlined his firm’s extensive 
program of employe relations. 
Principal speaker Reese H. Taylor. 
president of the Union Oil Company of 
California, Los Angeles, addressed the 
group at luncheon on the topic, “How to 
Identify a Public Relations Expert.” “The 
ability to project one’s thinking into the 
perspective of the individual,” Mr. Taylor 
said, “is the quality which distinguishes 
the expert public relations man from the 
amateur dabbler in public relations.” 
Speakers at the afternoon session in- 
cluded W. E. McLaine, director of pub- 
lic relations, Pittsburgh District, United 
States Steel Corporation, who discussed 
“Public Relations in a Competitive Mar- 
ket;” James E. McKee, director of com- 
munity relations. Monsanto Chemical 
Company. St. Louis, whose topic was 
“Selling the Chemical Industry;” and 
Stephen E. Korsen, director of press rela- 
tions for The Borden Company, New 
York, who took up the question “Does 


PR Really Work?” 


Albuquerque 
At the New Mexico Public Relations 
Conference, Robert L. Bliss, executive 
vice president of PRSA, keynoted the 
(Continued on page 29) 
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A boy’s quest for “answers” is the theme of “Decision for Chemistry” 


Decide For Monsanto 


Decision for Chemistry it would seem, was just that. 

When Monsanto Chemical Co., conceived the idea for an 
overall film on the role of chemistry in daily American life, 
ultimate distribution was kept in the foreground of all plan- 
ning with the producer, MPO Productions, Inc. 

The scheme was a “three in one” idea; to produce a feature 
length picture for theatre showings in Monsanto plant towns 
for Monsanto personnel and their families; next to prepare a 
33 minute version for non-theatrical 16mm release, and finally 
to plan the production so that a TV length version could be 
made without re-recording or remixing. 


Response Early and Heavy 


Since the release of this picture last June, not only has Mon- 
santo made a decision for chemistry but it appears that every 
projector owner from New York to Punkin Corners has also 
made this choice—or at least a decision to show the film. 

The “Master Plan” came off on schedule. The first 53-min- 
ute film (35mm B&W) was successfully shown to Monsanto 
families and the public directly concerned with the company. 
That was during May and June and the response was enthusi- 
astic, to say the least. 

Word of the film got around long before the 33-minute ver- 
sion for the general public was ready. To be exact, about two 
weeks elapsed before requests were coming in from schools, 
clubs and social organizations. 


338 Prints in Circulation 


In August a shorter version (16mm) was ready and by 
September, Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., the distribu- 
tor, reported that out of eight films featured over a three week 
period, over 60% of their 1100 bookings were for Decision for 
Chemistry. 

Cecile Starr reviewed the film early in October commenting 
m the superb photography and pointing out its originality as 
® public relations film. Certainly this story of the role of chem- 


istry in America is unique in its appeal to all; from 7 year olds 
to college professors, from the Marine Corps to personnel 
directors of large industries. These are a few of the groups who 
account for the 137,716 people who screened the film during 
the first three months of distribution. To date, the 338 prints 
in circulation cannot meet the demand. 


Special Television Version 


But meanwhile the master plan continued and sponsor and 
producer rushed to complete the last phase. As anticipated, 
TV stations throughout the country applied for a 28-minute 
version of Decision for Chemistry which was prepared early 
in December. Sequences had been written with all three ver- 
sions in mind and it was a matter of days before the early 
planning paid off. Through careful scripting, recording and 
mixing on the 33-minute film, it was possible to apply scissors 
and achieve a TV version in one day. During the first week 
of release over 40 TV stations in the country booked Decision 
for Chemistry. 


No Plan is Perfect 


As Monsanto and MPO found out when their scheme was 
realized and the three versions were in distribution. The letters 
of appreciation poured in and the project was closed when the 
Ford Foundation decided to change the “three in one” master 
plan. A fourth version was ordered to fit in the OMNIBUS 
program January 6th. 


13 Million via Omnibus 


The OMNIBUS “short-short” short version of Decision broke 
all records in running time on the program—16 minutes to be 
exact. It also broke distribution records in reaching an estimated 
13 million people on this single television showing. 

All of which goes to prove that distribution is no problem 
if a PR film is properly planned for all outlets. 


MPO is currently producing motion pictures for: Ford Motor Company . . . Monsanto Chemical 


Company . . . New York Telephone Company . . . American Airlines . . 
. . .» Campbell Soup Co. 


. . . Socony-Vacuum 
American Hereford Association 


. Nash Motors 
... H. P. Hood & Sons 


. . . Good Housekeeping . . . Remington Arms. 


For other case histories of PR results with film, write or call 


MPO PRODUCTIONS (attention Judd L. Pollock) 15 East 53rd Street, New York 22, N. Y. MUrray Hill 8-7830 
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Public Relations 
has a THIRD 
Dimension, too! 


... and from many years’ ex- 
perience in the field of visual 
public relations, BURDICK- 
ROWLAND ASSOCIATES, 
INC., can help you, and your 
client or your firm capitalize 
on the magic of the third di- 
mension . we have helped 
and are now helping many 
counsellors and firms in the 
fields of industrial relations, 
employee relations, investor 
relations, customer relations, 
community relations and pub- 
lic relations. 


Check List of 
Visual PR 


Anniversaries 
Annual Meetings 
Expositions 

Sales Meetings 
Sales Training 
Reception Rooms 
Open Houses 
Skits & Shows 
Vehiculars 
Itinerants 
Exhibits 

Window Displays 
Merchandisers 
Cavalcades 
Museums 
Point-of-Purchase 
Symbols 

Trade Marks 
Dioramas 


May we show you what we 
have done .. . and can do for 
your firm or client? 


BURDICK-ROWLAND 


ASSOCIATES, INC. 
104 E. 40th Street New York City 
MUrray Hill 5-7583 


PR Service Guide... 


CORPORATE STORY THROUGH 
EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 


The John T. 


years’ experience in successfully establish- 


Graff Company. with many 
ing brand preference through educational 
programs, adapts its techniques to the pub- 
lic relations field. The company, with its co- 
ordinated production and distribution meth- 
ods, analyzes needful markets and applicable 
per capita income areas for each client’s cor- 
porate message. Programs consist of com- 
binations of 16 mm. sound film, wall charts, 
booklets and brochures for individual use 
or group discussion, to be set up in schools, 
clubs, or on TV networks. Graff Company 
motto: Goodwill through informed publics. 


SG-6l. 
NEW TRANSLATION SERVICE 
FOR PRESS RELEASES 


The Spanish Academy has now established 
a translation service exclusively for press 


releases into Spanish, French, or Portu- 
guese. A staff of experienced journalists 


will give you rapid service at a moderate 
cost. Rates can also be quoted for contracts 
or long-term agreements. SG-62. 


“AGGRESSIVE SELLING'— 
A PACKAGED PROGRAM 


Rocket Pictures, Inc. has produced a sales 
development program, known as “ 
Selling,” which is a completely packaged 
unit. The program consists of sales meet- 
ing text with complete instructions and com- 
mentary, questionnaires, problems for con- 
ference participation, and summarized high- 
lights. It includes eight sound slide films, 
each covering a specific phase of selling, 
and follow-up material to be used after each 
meeting. SG-63. 


Aggressive 


PRESS PHOTOS ON LOCATION 


“Press Photos,” an editorial photography 
service, will illustrate magazine articles, 
interiors, industrial operations; photograph 
business shows for a daily newspaper, pro- 
vide promotional displays in color. The 
service is available nights and seven days 


a week. SG-64. 


For information as to source of 
any equipment or service listed jn | 
this section, write to PuBLIC REL. | 
TIONS JOURNAL, 2 West 46 Street, 
New York 17. Indicate item o 
items in which you are interested 
by referring to guide number, 


PRECONDITIONING AND 
REJUVENATION FOR FILMS 


Scratches. rubs, dirt, oil on film, whe 
projected onto the screen, distract audieng 
attention. Peerless treatment avoids thi: 
by preconditioning prints for optimum pro | 
jection and minimum damage and wea 
Films that become warped or brittle or 
through use, acquire scratches and dir | 
can be restored by Peerless rejuvenation 
Prolonging the useful life of prints mean: 
substantial economies for film 


SG-65. 


budgets 


NEW DOCUMENTARY FILM 
ON WINDSTORM DAMAGE 


A new 16 mm. documentary color film op 
windstorm damage has just been released 
entitled “The Wind and the Fury.” It incor 
porates actual on-the-spot tape recording 
made with the full cooperation of windstom 
victims, and shows how communities hav 
been rebuilt in such disaster locations a 
Waco, Texas, and Columbus, Georgia. Run 
ning time is 15 minutes, and the film is 
also available in black and white. S€-66. 


GUIDE FOR ENGRAVING BUYERS 


The second issue of “Laurence’s Guide for 
Photoengraving Buyers” is now being dis 
tributed as an educational service to the 
advertising and graphic arts _ industries 
The four-page 8% x 11 folder deals ex 
clusively with the wide range of expression 
possible with fine work and _ indicates how 
art treatment can provide middle-tone effect: 


in all degrees. SG-67. 


NEW TEACHING FILMS 


Coronet Films has announced the releas 
of five new 16 mm. sound motion pictures 
for schools and other training institution*. 
The new films cover a variety of subjects 
from the functions of water, animals, an 
plants to the Spanish conquest of the North 
and South American continents. Another 
series of three to be released sometime this 
month depicts the American Revolution— 
background, war years, postwar period. 


SG-68. 


HANDY LETTERING AID 


Develop the Artype habit with over 7 
already existing stock items of transparet! 
self-adhering pressure-sensitive sheets 
contemporary hand _ lettering, type faces. 
symbols and ornaments that apply easily © 
any surface and stay. SG-69. 
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PR Service Guide... 


iDEA FILE FOR SALES 
AND AD EXECUTIVES 


A new service, the Sloves Idea File, has 
heen initiated by a leading producer of sales 
promotion tools. Developed in file box form, 
the service consists of miniature samples of 
binding materials and methods, plus color 
photo file cards showing outstanding book- 
lets, sales kits and catalogs. Regular mail- 
ings will keep recipients posted on new 
ideas in sales promotion, and innovations in 
design and materials. The file may often 
prove a source of inspiration as well as in- 
formation for it can suggest a number of 
diferent possible solutions to a given prob- 
lem. Available to executives in selling, pro- 
motion, and the graphic arts. SG-611. 


DIRECTORY FOR PUBLICISTS 


“New York Publicity. Outlets—1954” is a 
pocket-size directory developed for pub- 
licists, public relations and advertising agen- 
cies, trade associations, and financial, indus- 
trial and banking firms. The compact, easy- 
toread guide lists all publicity media in the 
New York area and their key personnel, in- 
cluding newspapers, radio-TV stations, for- 
eign language papers, business and trade 
magazines, etc. It includes a complete re- 
vision semi-annually plus frequently issued 
service bulletins containing timely and use- 
ful media information and personnel changes. 


36-612. 


NEW HOME COURSE 
FOR LETTER IMPROVEMENT 


To fulfill an essential need of modern busi- 
ies, a new Letter Writing improvement 
Course has heen added to the curriculum 
ofa nationally known correspondence school. 
Ithas been developed as a practical aid to 
the person who wants to write letters in the 


modern idiom, with the modern approach. 
36-613, 


NEW SALES TRAINING FILM 


“Of Time and Salesmen” is an educational 
on the management of time in a sales- 
man's working day. Its purpose is to suggest 
0 salesmen how to get the most effective 
use of the hours and minutes spent in cus- 


dune, 1954 


tomer calls and interviews, to plan his work 
so as to add at least an hour a day to his 
selling schedule. The 16 mm. sound film is 
available to the sales staff of any company 
or for conventions or club meetings upon re- 
quest. Running time, 32 minutes. Black and 


white. SG-614. 


CATALOG OF BOOKLETS 
FOR READING RACKS 


Administrators looking for educational 
booklets for employes on any subject from 
atomic energy, first-aid or fire prevention 
to taxes, technological unemployment or 
household zoos, can find them listed in a 
new catalog just released. It contains a de- 
tailed description of 93 such publications. 
Designed primarily for free distribution by 
companies to their people through self- 
service reading racks, the booklets are also 
suitable for use by schools, colleges, li- 
braries, churches and organizations inter- 
ested in informing large groups of people. 
SG-615. 


FARMING DOCUMENTARY 


prize-winning documentary entitled 
“American Farmer,” produced to illustrate 
the changes in American farm life brought 
about by science and mechanization has now 
been released for general distribution. The 
16 mm. sound-color motion picture won first 
prize at the 1954 American Film Festival 
sponsored by the Film Council of America. 


Available without charge. SG-616. 


IDEAS FOR USE OF 3-D— 
NEW DISPLAY MEDIUM 


Several companies are now specializing in 
3-D, the new display technique that is sweep- 
ing the country. Brochures describe their 
services which may include illuminated dis- 
plays, transparencies, molded plastic, and 
other types, in either standard styles or cus- 
tom-designed. Some are animated. You can 
also get complete production data as well 
as ideas on how you can apply this new 
medium to your own needs. Some brochures 
include the special red and blue 3-D viewers 
along with sample displays. Most of them 
contain many illustrations. Services of the 
various companies are described in detail. 


SG-617. 


KODAK ISSUES BOOKLET 
ON FILM FILE SYSTEMS 


How to plan and create an effective filing 
system for negatives and sheet film trans- 
parencies has been completely covered in 
a handy new Eastman Kodak booklet, “Fil- 
ing Negatives and Transparencies.” Out- 
lined in the booklet are tested methods of 
classification, identification, and storage. Ex- 
amples of files for small and large industrial 
and commercial operations are described. 
Sources of filing materials are also listed. 
SG-618. 


Jape Your 


Conventions, business sessions, speeches 
transcribed with reporter accuracy; tape 
at all speeds, reels to 1074”. In the New 
York-New England area we'll record 
for you. Use Our 

Dictating-Recording-Conference Room 
Audograph, Dictaphone, Edison, Sound- 
Scriber Mimeographing-General Typing 


Charles Transcript 


154 Nassau Street New York 38 
WOrth 4-1486 


eetings 


WHAT'S GOING ON? 


Clippings from the business press, 
farm papers and consumer maga- 
zines can keep you posted on what's 
going on. The 2,850 publications we 
read are listed in the 224-page 
Bacon’s Publicity Checker in 99 
market groups. New 1954 Edition. 
Ask for free copy of Booklet No. 55 
“Magazine Clippings Aid Business” 
Order Bacon's Publicity Checker on Approval 
Price $6.00 — it will soon save its cost. 


BACON’S CLIPPING BUREAU 


343 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 4 


WANTED 


The current home addresses of 
those members of Sigma Delta 
Chi, Professional Journalistic 
Fraternity who may not have 
kept in touch with National 
Headquarters 


are urgently 


needed. 


If you have not received com- 


munications from National 
Headquarters since January 1, 
1954, the chances are that your 
current address is unknown. 
Important information about 
your membership status is be- 
ing held for you. Don’t delay, 
notify us today. Sigma Delta 
Chi Headquarters, 35 East 


Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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build goodwill 


—by educating your public 


establish brand preference 


—by educating your public 


create sales 


—by educating your public 


We build goodwill, establish 
brand preference and create sales 
for you, by telling your corporate 
story to the public with educa- 
tional 16mm colored sound films, 
wall charts, booklets and “do” 
materials through— 

Television 

School Activities 

Adult Groups 


Client Dealers 


Call us—we are at your 


“beck and call’ 
JOHN T. GRAFF COMPANY, INC. 


Serving industry for over 20 years 
501 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-2593 


Send for Free Issue 


Advertising Ideas 
and 


Merchandising Newsletter 


Irving Levy Promotions 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Publicity Releases 
Not Used? 


Over 4000 daily and weekly papers 
have sent us signed requests for 
matted editorial material. 
Originators of the complete pack- 
age distribution service to news- 
papers and radio stations since 
1941. 

Write or phone for complete in- 
formation — no obligation. 


Special Correspondents, Inc. 
230 E. Ohio St. DElaware 7-1065 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


PR Service Guide... 


BRITISH ELECTRONIC DEVICE 
HOLDS PHONE WHILE YOU TALK 


An amazing new electronic instrument 
makes it possible for you to talk on the phone 
without holding the receiver. It’s called the 
Fonadek, a compact device that occupies 
only a few square inches of desk space. 
Just dial your call, place the telephone re- 
ceiver on Fonadek and talk. Your hands are 
free to write or consult records. You can 
leave your desk and converse at the same 
time. Fonadek transmits your voice clearly 
to the person on the other end of the wire. 
Standard equipment in the House of Com- 
mons and other British government and _ in- 
dustrial offices. Needs no plugging in, no 
installation. Runs on ordinary _ batteries. 
Volume can be regulated. SG-619. 


USE FLASH-O-LENS FOR 
CLOSE INSPECTION 


When speedy and 
necessary and close attention to small de- 
tails is important, you will find the 7-Power 
Flash-O-Lens extremely handy. The Flash- 
O-Lens is basically a magnifying glass utiliz- 
ing twin Bausch and Lomb 7-Power Mag- 


accurate inspection is 


nifiers, and built into the handle of the 
magnifier is a flashlight that plays a con- 
centrated illumination upon the area to be 


inspected. SG-620. 


FREE TV NEWS LETTERS 


To keep public relations directors up to 
date with promotion opportunities in the 
fast-growing public service TV_ field, the 
Public Service Network offers associations, 


companies and agencies free subscriptions 
to “News About Public Service TV." pah, 
lished periodically. News about what make 
institutional and consumer education 
suitable for free TV showings, techniques 
of audience measurement and_ other yital 
topics are organized in easy-to-read form, 


SG-621. 


SAVE MONEY WITH 
REX-O-GRAPH 


The Rex-o-graph spirit duplicator gives 
precision registration, according to its many. 
facturer, even on tissue stock . . 
four colors in one operation . . 
ink, no stencil, no gelatin. 


+ Up to 
+ with no 
Three to five 


hundred copies can be produced from one | 
writing or typing, and there are 23 modek | 
to choose from. It’s fast, simple, and clean | 


to operate. SG-622. 


TELE-Q CUEING SYSTEM 
AVAILABLE FOR MEETINGS 


Until recently used exclusively by TV pro. 


gram and film producers, the Tele-Q cue. | 


ing system has now been adapted to ordinary | 


business use. The device can now be used 
effectively for sales meetings, conventions, 
presentations, training courses, stockholder 
meetings, etc., so that businessmen speaking 
before large groups or participating in 
forum discussions can present talks and 
comments in a way that appears to be ad lib 
or as though remarks have been committed 
to memory. It is a compact piece of equip- 
ment with giant size type that can easily be 
read from a distance of many feet. Simul. 
taneously, a battery of as many as a dozen 
viewers can be operated from an_ unseen 
control unit synchronized to the speed of the 
speech of an individual or group. SG-623. 


PAPER SELECTOR CHART 


The Oxford Paper Selector Chart will help 
you select the right grade for your particu- 
lar job. It puts at your fingertips the facts 
you need to know about colors, sizes ani 
weight, finish, recommended screen, folt- 
ing qualities, special characteristics, prit- 
cipal uses, and the suitability of each grade 
for letterpress, offset or rotogravure. Brand 
new and more comprehensive than previdls 


Oxford charts. SG-624. 


TRY TRANSPARENT SIGNS 
FOR NEW ANGLES 


For spot promotions, streamers, trade 
marks, miscellaneous signs, etc., try 
Stix. No glue, no tape, no moisture. Jus 
peel off protective tapes, apply to glass @ 
wall, press—it sticks. Doesn't obscure 
thru on windows or doors, doesn't 
light, soil-proof. Cheaper than decals, # 
cording to the manufacturer. They have high 
readability and are easy to remove whet 
quick changes are necessary. A china pene 
can be used to include special informatio. 
Sample portfolio available. SG-625. 
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SPRING CONFERENCES— (Continued from page 24) 


juncheon with a report of the history 
and development of modern PR tech- 
niques. Willikam A. Durbin, Burroughs 
Corporation PR director, explored the 
subject further as the second luncheon 
speaker. 

Other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Maurice McCabe, secretary of the 
Navajo Tribal Council, Window Rock, 
Arizona; Paul Ager of Albuquerque, 
Atomic Energy Commission operations 
coordinator; C. H. Murphey, secretary 
of the New Mexico Mining Association, 
Santa Fe; and Dr. John Dale Russell, 
state educational finance director. 


Los Angeles Fifth 
The Fifth Annual Public Relations 


Conference at Los Angeles was sponsored 
by the University of Southern California, 
the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Los Angeles Chapter of PRSA. 
The two-day meeting was held in the 
Hancock Auditorium of the University. 

The program opened with a “What’s 
New Clinic,” featuring new PR _ tech- 
niques and devices in the areas of pub- 
licity, cmmunity and employe relations, 
promotional literature, motion pictures 
and other forms of visual presentation. 

Luncheon speaker Cyril W. Plattes, 
manager of the Department of Public 
Services, General Mills, Inc., Minneap- 
olis, talked on the unusual subject of 
“Community Relations Through Grade 
School Economics.” 

Vance Nabors, personnel manager of 
Ducommon Metals and Supply Company, 
presided at the afternoon session dealing 
with “The Public Relations Man and 
Industrial Relations.” This was a discus- 
sion of the kinds of assistance and coop- 
eration that public relations can lend to 
industrial relations, using actual case 
studies. 

The Wednesday morning session open- 
td with a discussion of “What Manage- 
ment Expects from Public Relations.” 
This was followed by a two-act play, 
“According to Reilly,” written by F. 
Douglas Tellwright, vice president in 
charge of public relations for The Pacific 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, San 
Francisco, and members of his staff, and 
produced by the University of Southern 
California Department of Drama. 

Luncheon speaker Dr. Frank C. Bax- 
er, Professor of English, University of 
Southern California, approached public 
relations from an interesting angle—“The 


Ultimate Consumer Looks at Public Re- 
lations,” 


June, 1954 


In the afternoon representatives of 
government, religion and the press pre- 
sented a provocative discussion on “What 
the Public Expects from Public Rela- 
tions.” 

The conference closed with an address 
by Don R. Cowell, public relations direc- 
tor. The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
entitled “Don’t Forget the Women!” 


Fourth All-Ohio Workshop 


Lowell Thomas, distinguished author, 
lecturer, world traveler, and news com- 
mentator, was the featured speaker at the 
Fourth Annual All-Ohio Public Relations 
Workshop, held at the Commodore Perry 
Hotel, Toledo, on May 4. 

The morning program was devoted to 
a “PR Idea Session,” monitored by Ed- 
ward C. Ames, director of personnel and 
public relations, Calumet & Hecla, Inc. 
The six members of the panel brought out 
several interesting key points. Paul Bro- 
kaw, PR consultant, emphasized that 
“honesty and truth should be uppermost 
in every phase of public relations.” 

Wallace E. Campbell, vice president 
of the Fuller Brush Company, said that 
Fuller makes certain that its entire per- 
sonnel join in community projects and 
organizations as active members. 

James D. Hartshorne. director of in- 
formation and research for the Ohio 
Turnpike expressed the 
feeling that the press and radio were 
most cooperative and that “going along 
with the wishes of those being affected by 
the turnpike, such as providing proper 
fences, kept the public in favor of the 
project.” 

Although engaged in pushing the sales 
of electrical appliances including televi- 
sion sets, the Cincinnati Gas and Electric 
Company put on a “Flicker Queen” con- 
test to aid movie house operators in boost- 
ing attendance. But ads, said Edward W. 
Hodgetts, assistant manager of sales pro- 
motion, stressed the fact that new auto- 
matic washers and driers allowed more 
leisure time for movies. 


Commission, 


W. N. Kerbawy, general manager of 
the Detroit Lions, showed how continued 
publicity and proper timing keeps a sea- 
sonal product (football) in the public 
notice throughout the year. 

Neal Lang, general manager of the 
Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit, 
pointed out that smooth hotel operations 
can be gained by paying equal attention 
to both guest and personnel relations. 

At luncheon, PRSA President Bowes 
reported on the progress of the group 


and pointed out that there are two jobs 
to accomplish, one internal and the other 
external. “The internal work,” he said, 
“is already set up with emphasis on 
committee activities for package presen- 
tations to members for use, the plan to 
eliminate a large staff and to provide 
training, recognition and leadership. 

“The external work lies in recognizing 
new public problems which 
were once classified as technical prob- 
lems, the need for firm policies, consis- 
tent and planned research, position and 
access to management, and adequate 
budget, and leadership by public rela- 
tions and management personnel.” 


relations 


Four panel members participated in 
the afternoon “Problem Session,” mod- 
erated by Carl E. Stahley, director of the 
Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. Com- 
plete public relations program solutions 
of realistically invented situations were 
called for, and each table came up with 
their answers which were added to or 
revised by the panel of experts—Joseph 
E. Boyle, vice president in charge of PR 
service for J. Walter Thompson Company, 
New York; Neil Collins, PR coordinator, 
North America Aviation Corporation, 
Columbus; Wilfrid Hibbert, press rela- 
tions manager, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass 
Company, Toledo; and John Millis, Lin- 
coln-Mercury Division of the Ford Motor 
Company. 

Robert L. Bliss, national executive vice 
president of PRSA, later related some 
of the progress made by various commit- 
tees and described their work in further 
detail. He also reported a recent survey 
which indicated that contacts with PR 
agencies, newspapers and trade journals, 
workshops, and conferences rated above 
text books as guides. 

Dinner speaker Lowell Thomas remin- 
isced at length on the many public rela- 
tions men he numbers among his friends 
and gave an interesting discourse on the 
socio-economic life and stratification of 
Tibet, using members of the audience 
dressed in native costumes to depict the 
various classes of people. 

He then commented on the present in- 
ternational situation on the basis of his 
broad experience and knowledge of the 
subject, and predicted that the British 
will join the United States. France and 
other democracies in united action 
against the Communists in Indo-China. 
He blamed a long chain of events over 
the past 40 years for the present state of 
affairs in the Far East. Proper action at 
any stage could have stopped the progres- 
sive breakdown, he said. e e 
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PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


GARTLEY & ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Financial Public Relations 


Counsel and liaison activities between cor- 
porate management and investors and fi- 
nancial community opinion leaders (security 
analysts, investment research staffs, statis- 
tical services and the financial press). 


68 William Street, New York 5 
Whitehall 3-6770 


41 EAST 420 ST NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Financial Public Relations 
* Stockholder Relations 


| 
BERTRAND W. HALi & Co. | 
| 
| 
| 


* Corporate Development 


Burns W. Lee Asseciates 
Public Relations Counsellors 


SERVING 
EASTERN INDUSTRY 


607 South Hobart Blvd. 
Go Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
DUnkirk 8-4131 


KETCHUM, INC. 


Public Relations Counsellors 
To Corporations and Associations 
Since 1919 


OSCAR H. WEST 
Public Relations 
Business & Industrial Representation 
Suite 211 Natl. Press Bldg. 
Washington, D. C. 


Photo-Journalism Course 
Scheduled at Convention 


A two-day intensive short course in 
photo-journalism, conducted under the | 
joint auspices of the National Press Pho- 
tographers’ Association and the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica, will be a feature of 
the 63rd Annual Convention and Trade 
Show of the Photographers’ Association 
of America. 


Outstanding press photographers from 
America’s leading newspapers, magazines, 
and syndicated press bureaus will conduct 
the sessions and technical demonstrations. 


Short courses in press photography 
have been conducted with NPPA cooper- 
ation for a decade, and for the last three 
years the Encyclopaedia Britannica organ- 
ization has participated as joint sponsor. 
This is the first time that such a course 
has been in conjunction with another as- 
sociation of photographers, however. 
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Samuel A. Montague 


at your service... 
for 
¢ Publicity 
* Photography 
¢ Public Relations 
in MEXICO 
PUBLIC RELATIONS REPRESENTATIONS 
INTERNATIONAL, S. A. REFORMA. 1, 
MEXICO, D. F. PHONE 18-65-15 


“March of Time" 
Downed by TV 


Proclaimed as a “new kind of pictorial 
journalism” when it was first started in 
1935, the celebrated “March of Time” 
after almost twenty years as an outstand- 
ing job of news reporting, has written 
finis to its history. Time Inc. has turned 
to television. 

The 15,000,000 feet of “March of 
Time” film will be added to NBC’s his- 
torical files and made available as docu- 
mentary stock films for the use of TV 
producers, motion picture companies. 
and other organizations. 


events in PR 


June 8-25, 1954—33rd Annual National Fy. 
hibition of Advertising and Editorial Ay 
and Design, Associated American Artists 
Galleries, 711 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


June 21-24, 1954—Convention of the Ameri. 
can College Public Relations Association, 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. 


August 30-September 3, 1954—63rd Annual 
Convention and Trade Show, sponsored by 
the Photographers’ Association of America, 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


September 30, October 1-2, 1954—Annual 
Workshop and Clinic, Florida Public Rels. 
tions Association, University of Florida. 
Gainesville. 

October 1, 1954—1954 Minnesota Public Re. 
lations Forum, University of Minnesota, 


Minn. 


October 14, 1954—St. Louis Chapter Fourth | 
Regional PR Conference, St. Louis, Mo. 
October 15-16, 1954—PRSA Fall Board of 
Directors Meeting, St. Louis, Mo. 

October 18-22, 1954—42nd National Safety 
Congress and Exposition, Conrad Hilton, 
Chicago. 

November 29-30-December 1, 1954—7th An- 
nual National PR Conference, Roosevelt He- 
tel, New York City. 

1955—8th Annual National PR Conference, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


All-out Safety Campaign 
Enlists Public Support 
at Community Level 


Appalled by the high toll of deaths 


| due to highway accidents—38,000 annu- 
ally—President Eisenhower has formed 


the President's 


Action Committee for 
Traffic Safety in an effort to mobilize 


_ public support at the community level in 


a national crusade. 

A three-day White House Conference 
spearheaded this movement. It was at 
tended by 2,500 delegates from every 
state in the union. Retired Rear Admiral 
Harold B. (Min) Miller served as chair 
man. 

To serve as the nucleus of this Action 
Committee. the President appointed the 
chairmen of the seven groups which com 
stituted the conference: agriculture, busi 
ness, labor, women, public officials, media 
of public information and organizations. 

A permanent agency will coordinate the 
crusade on local, state and federal levels 
Feeling that the key to progress in safety 
is an aroused and fully-informed public. 
an intensified communication effort 
planned. 
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This is a column about things that interest 
PR people. Some important, some whimsi- 
al, some of passing interest, some of signifi- 
mee. The writers blasts and kudos are 
not necessarily those of the Journat Publi- 
ations Board. 


parens 


WALL STREET JOURNAL reports that a 
\ew York University English professor “has 
been assigned by a big company to improve 
the flowery, Victorian language’ of its pub- 
jie relations chief.” Reminds us of what the 
late Arthur Kudner told his son about words: 


“Never fear big, long words 

Big, long words mean little things 

All big things have little names 

Such as life and death, peace and war 
Or dawn, day, night, hope, love, home 
Learn to use little words in a big way 
It is hard to do 

But they say what you mean 

When you don’t know what you mean— 
Use big words 

That often fools little people.” 


parens 


PLANNING A PLANT TOUR? You might 
be interested in getting a copy of a new 
booklet that tells how to feed a crowd: 
“Serving Successful Snacks and Meals” au- 
thored by the Paper Cup and Container 
Institute’s. Field Research Division, 551 
Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17. Gives ideas for 
planning, purchasing, preparing, portioning. 


parens 


When Lowell Thomas wound up the PR con- 
ference of Ohio chapters recently he de- 
sribed the socio-economic problems of 
Tibet using costumed personages of all levels 
in Shangri-la society. Chapter members were 
lrafted from the audience to authentically 
pict each class distinction from lowly yak 
‘ollower to lama junior-grade, except—no 
Dali-Lama. We choose to think Lowell im- 
plied a deft compliment—no_ representative 
PR man today can effectively operate at top 
ory tower level, much less afford to. 


parens 


thanks to readers who keep us informed, 
ve can tell you we liked Verne Burnett’s 
‘year anniversary statement on his firm’s 
witlook for the next 10. Of many sugges- 
‘ins the staff came up with for “areas in 
‘hich we feel the public relations field 
‘bould make progress in the next decade” 
‘vole was taken on the 10 most important. 
Number One: “Further development of pro- 
“sional standards, extension of ethical prac- 
‘wes, and more self-policing mechanisms.” 
Tenth, one of our favorites: “More trainee 


obs in public relations for qualified young 
people.” 


‘ parentheses,” used by typists and 
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THE HOUSEWIFE SAYS... 


“We set meat prices? That’s ridic- 
ulous! When I want meat I have to 
pay whatever the price tags say. 

rue, I do shop around to make sure 
I get the most for my meat money, 
but if I don’t like the prices I just 
don’t serve meat as often.”’ 


is! 


THE RETAILER SAYS... 


“Don’t forget I shop the wholesale 
market for best buys, too. But re- 
gardless of what it costs, I’ve got to 
price my meat so it will move. Other- 
wise it would spoil. And I’ve got to 
offer good values or my customers 
will go to some other store.”’ 


THE MEAT PACKER SAYS... 


““We’re buying livestock and selling 
meat in competition with many other 
packers. If I bid lower than the mar- 
ket I don’t get any livestock. And if 
I price my meat higher than the 
dealer can get it from some other 
packer, I don’t get his meat business.” 


All these people are right. 
meat prices. 


But 40 million housewives 


THE FARMER SAYS... 


“When my meat animals are ready 
to sell, I either take what the market 
brings or keep on feeding the critters 
—and feed costs money. If the price 
makes raising livestock pay, I raise 
more animals. If it’s so low that I 
lose money, I’ve got to cut back.”’’ 


No one person or group can set 


, deciding for themselves which 


cut is a good value and which isn’t, help to determine what 
the price will be. Their collective decisions establish the de- 


mand for meat. 
And 5 million farmers and 


ranchers, who decide for them- 


selves how many meat animals to raise and when to sell 
them, have an effect on prices. Their collective decisions de- 


termine the supply of meat. 


Demand, matched against supply, determines price. When 
there is less of any kind of meat than people want, the price 
goes up (if it didn’t retailers would run out of meat.) When 
there is more than people want, the price goes down (if it 
didn’t some of the meat would spoil.) 

It’s an economic law, and competition among retailers 
and meat packers helps to enforce it. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE ~ Headquarters, Chicago + Members throughout the U. S. 
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THE HOPPER 


PR For ETV 


Mason Gould’s Educational TV article 
gave welcome recognition to the great poten- 
tialities of non-commercial television. Your 
readers might like to know that the FCC per- 
mits program credit to be given in video. 
Audio credit is forbidden. 

Forward looking PR men would do 
well to help these program hungry sta- 
tions, cooperating with the educational policy 
makers in advance to be sure of program 
acceptance. 

The whats and whens of programming are, 
of course, strictly up to the educators. Possi- 
bility of telling their story during a class 
A time have led charitable funders to donate 
to these stations in several instances. 


NorMan MEYER 


Public Relations Head 
Barnstead Still & Sterilizer Company 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Thanks From Australia 


I have just received a package of public 
relations material from David Thompson, of 
the Armco Steel Corporation, Middletown, 
Ohio, who said he read in a current issue of 
the Purtic ReLations JourNat that I would 
like to receive such literature. 

I certainly want to thank you for assisting 
me in this respect. 

As you know, I am attempting to pioneer 
the field of public relations in Australia, and 
the only way I can keep abreast of what is 
going on is by receiving material, ideas and 
literature from the States. 

H. E. Patterson 
Public Relations Consultant 


Hosier Lane 
Melbourne, C.1, Australia 


Reprints for State University 


I would appreciate permission to reprint, 
giving credit to the Pusttc RELATIONS Jour- 
NAL and to the author, Mr. Jack Galub, 
the article in the May issue entitled “Fifteen 
Guideposts to Better Magazine Publicity.” 

I should like to make use of this in a 
mimeographed public relations newsletter 
which circulates among public relations staff 
members of the State University of New 
York. 

DanieL E. Button 


Public Relations Officer 
State University of New York 
Albany, New York. 


Bouquets 


I just have to drop you a note to tell you 
what a good job I think you are doing with 
the Pusitc RELations JouRNAL—it was es- 
pecially noticeable, I thought, in the current 
issue. | was particularly impressed with the 
Allan Nevins piece, the Ted Koop piece, 
and the article about the small town week- 
lies. . . . I note that you picked out the 
three stories I have mentioned as the ones I 
liked best to highlight on the cover... 

At any rate, more power to you and keep 
up the good work. 

Harotp BrayMAN 
Director of Public Relations 
E. 1, duPont de Nemours & Company 
Wilmington, Delaware 


More Bouquets 


You continue to amaze me with the wealth 
of information you pack into each issue of 
the Pustic RELATIONS JoURNAL. Such media 
as yours aids us to do a better job by keep- 
ing us abreast of PR activities. Keep up 
your fine work. 

Joun J. Dierseck, Jr. 
Public Relations Manager 
International Harvester Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Common and Preferred DIVIDEND NOTICE 
May 3, 1954 
The Board of Directors of the Company has declared 


the following quarterly dividends, all payable on 
June 1, 1954, to stockholders of record at the close 


of business May 12, 1954: 


Security 


Amount 
per Share 


Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series $1.37%4 
Preferred Stock, 4.75°/ Convertible Series . . . .$1.18% 
Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series .. . .$1.12% 


Common Stock.......... 


TEXAS EASTERN 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


When answering ads please address as follows: 
Box number, PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. y 
Rates: "Positions Wanted" $1.00 per line, §. 
line minimum; “Help Wanted" $2.00 per ling 
5-line minimum. Payable in advance, 
(Deadline for copy is the l0th of month pre. 
ceding date of publication.) 


Help Wanted 


Editorial writer with knowledge of PR and 
proven writing ability. Write qualifications 
and salary. Do not phone or call in person, 
Public Relations News, 815 Park Ave., New 
York 21. 


Positions Wanted 


PUBLIC RELATIONS—PROMOTION: Ex. 
tensive practical experience in Pub. Rel, 
Promotion, PR film distribution, TV and 
Community Relations. Creative idea man 
with award winning background. Worked 
with top management, high government off- 
cials, and stars of the entertainment world, 
on both a local and national level. Good 
public speaker, personable and_ thoroughly 
competent. Single, young, free to travel, ex 
cellent refs. Reasonable salary. Box C-6. 


ABLE, energetic, impressive background: In- 
dustrial publicist. Newspaper promotion di- 
rector, managing editor, reporter. B.A. jour- 
nalism. SDX. Wide contacts. Seeks PR post 
or radio-TV in N. Y. Box G-6. 


EX-NEWSMAN 
Now holding one of toughest PR spots any: 
where seeks post with strong advancement 
potential, Box M-6. 


Call them 
“News Releases” 


All of us are in the habit of referring to 4 
general release to civilian news media # 
“Press Releases.” While it may not seem 10 
important at first glance, it’s a very good idea 
to change the term to “News Release.” This 
term is much more appropriate since it It 
cludes all forms of media—press, radio and 
television, magazines, or any other type: 

In case you think this is a relatively pica: 
unish change that’s hardly worth the effort. 
just remember how you fee! when an inne 
cent civilian asks you “What boat are yo 
on?” 

—Public Relations Newsletter 
U. S. Navy, Office of Information 


Public Relations Joursd 
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LIVE ITEMS FROM OUR MORGUE 


/ if) 


—That’s what the trucking industry —already 
America’s No. 2 employer—expects to pay in 1975! 


In 1952, the trucking industry Policy Committee). 


employed 6 million people and Expenditures for wages and salaries will ac- 
had, in round numbers, a pay _ count for the largest part of the $63 billion the 
roll of 21 billion dollars. trucking industry is expected to be spending by 


By 1975, its pay roll isex- 1975. Other items included in this gross national 
pected to be 14 million per- outlay are: New trucks and tractors; new trail- 
sons, and itsnational paycheck ers and semitrailers; replacement tires; replace- 
$47 billion. ment parts and accessories, and motor fuel. 

This is not wild-eyed prophecy, but a con- Source: “Trucks in 1975”, by Carroll J. Roush. If 
servative projection of present trends in the you would like a free copy of this factual, docu- 
transportation industry, based on the findings of | ™ented study, write us today. 


the Paley Commission (President’s Materials Fa 


Chairman, American Trucking Associations 


American Trucking Industry / smeice Trucking Associations, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Copyright 1925, The New Yorker Magazine, Inc. 


; 
= ideas always take shape within a 


small group of men whose task it is to 


spread them and get them accepted by 
the people.” 


Emery Reves, 


The Anatomy of Peace 
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